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CHAPTER IV, 
Maset—CuHiLpnoop. 


N unknown cause of the 
known effects which we 
call phenomena, like- 
nesses and differences 
among these known 
effects, and a segrega- 
tion of the effects into 
subject and object— 
these are the postulates 
without which we can- 
not think. Within 

He op if each of the segregated 

ia H] masses of manifesta- 

i tions there are like- 

nesses and differences 

involving secondary se- 
gregations, which have 
also become indispens- 
able postulates. The 

1 vivid manifestations 

constituting the non-ego do not sii cohere, but their cohesions have 

certain invariable modes ; and among the faint manifestations constitut- 
ing the ego, which are products of the vivid, there exist corresponding 
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“T wish, Mabel, you’d put some expression into what you read,” said 
Colonel Masters petulantly. 

“ But I can’t understand it, father ; you might as well expect expres- 
sion from a barrel-organ.” 

“Oh, if you take it in that way, and speak of reading for your father 
as organ-grinding, you had better close the book.” 

“T meant to compare myself to the organ, not the grinder, father, 
repeating mechanically the tunes put into me. I read the whole chapter 
over last night, to try to understand it, that I might read it intelligently 
to you this morning; but it was no use,” said Mabel wearily, “I 
couldn’t make it out.” 

Her father’s sole reply was a shrug, expressive at once of his con- 
tempt for woman’s intellect, and his martyr-like resignation to the fate 
that gave him such a daughter. 

“‘ May I finish the chapter, father ? There are only two or three more 
sentences.” 

“Yes, you may as well finish it now,” said Mr. Masters, in an 
injured tone. “ Read that last paragraph over again.” 

Colonel Masters had quite as good sight as his daughter, but some 
years before a doctor had told him that nothing tried the sight so much 
as reading ; and from that day he resolved to save his own eyes at the 
expense of his daughter’s. He had never thought of any one but him- 
self since he began to think at all, and a soldier’s life does not tend by 
any means to make a man unselfish. If he had married young or for 
love, he might have been drawn out of himself more ; but he was a con- 
firmed misogynist, and married at thirty-five, in despair of the dreariness 
of an Indian life, and in the hope of having a son, whom he might train 
up in certain principles he had thought out for himself, and was anxious 
to see tested. His marriage, however, disappointed all his expectations, 
and rather deepened than lightened the gloom of his disposition and of 
his life. His wife had not much spirit to begin with, or she would not 
have married him at the bidding of her parents, and when the little she 
had was broken a year after her marriage, her meekness, which was 
meant to conciliate, exasperated him by its insipidity more than any 
display of spirit would have done. 

To him 
She was all fault who had no fault at all; 
For who loved him must have a touch of earth; 
The low sun makes the colour. 


And when, after much expectation, she was confined at last only of a 
daughter, he lost all hope of her ever being reasonable, and treated her 
henceforth with less consideration than he showed his Syce. The poor 
woman would have died of the horrible loneliness of his companionship 
but for the arrival of Mabel. Her she hid away from her father, 
as some animals of her sex hide their young from their mates lest they 
should devour them, and lavished upon her in secret all the pent-up 
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love of her heart. Pet and seclude her as she would, however, it was 
impossible to keep the child from screaming occasionally, or always to 
keep these excruciating screams out of the hearing of her father. Now 
he had a horror that was absolutely morbid of noises of all kinds. Their 
effect on his exquisitely strung nerves was such as the whole household, 
and indeed the whole community, had reason to dread. A good healthy 
scream of Mabel’s in the morning so upset him that he was sure to beat 
his Syce, abuse his subordinates, make himself intolerable to his equals, 
and to sting and stab his wretched wife with savage sareasms. In fact, 
a scream of Mabel’s in those days created a sensation like that caused by 
the appalling scream in Parisina. 
Through the open lattice driven, 

That horrid voice ascends to heaven; 

And those who heard it as it past, 

In merey wished it were the last. 
It was no sooner heard than the men-servants scuttled out of the house, 
and the women-servants made for the nursery, with all kinds of charms 
for the soothing of the child. While one danced it up and down, 
another dangled her bracclet in its eyes, a third put a spoonful of some 
seductive syrup into its too, too wide-open mouth, while a fourth 
made as fast and air-tight as she could all the doors and windows—its 
bewildered mother looking on the while in helpless trouble. Nor, if 
Mabel appeared in all her beauty at that station now, could she have 
been more talked of than she was in those days. Masters was not 
popular, and his paroxysm of rage upon the birth of his daughter, and 
its recurrence at every scream that recalled her existence to him, was at 
first a joke and at last a grievance to Messrs. Barclay, Pearce, and 
Sagar, who had often to depend upon him to make up their whist party 
of an evening; and thus it happened that Mabel owed to an idle jest of 
one of these gentlemen the shaping of her character and of her early years. 
They came to think the child’s tempers, which were neither frequent nor 
violent, the final cause of all Masters’ tempers, which were both frequent 
and violent, so that the facetious Sagar had furbished up an old joke, 
and christened Mabel “the cherub,” because she “continually did ery.” 

“T say,” said Barclay to that gentleman one night, “ I can’t stand 
that fellow Masters any longer.” 

“ You mean you can’t stand losing, old boy,” said Sagar, who, having 
won considerably, was much more patient of human infirmity. “ But 
Masters is a beast, and no mistake.” 

Barclay, after pulling at his pipe gloomily for some moments, 
recurred to his grievance : “ What's that they give ’em to keep ’em in 
good temper in baby farms ?” 

“The bottle, my boy; try it, it’s very soothing,” said his facetious 
chum, pushing the brandy bottle towards him. “Soothing syrup, that’s 
it; why the deuce doesn’t Pearce”—Pearce was the doctor—“ give it 
soothing syrup ?” 

Tomd 
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“What! murder a patient ?—kill the goose with the golden eggs ?” 

“ Needn’t kill it,” growled the morose Barclay, “stun it a bit ; or, by 
Jove, order it home ; they do order them home, you know.” 

“Yes, before they're weaned; put em in a hamper labelled ‘To be 
kept dry,’ in charge of the captain,” said Sagar, with provoking 
flippancy, jingling his winnings cheerfully ; and then, after a pause, 
with a sudden change to seriousness, “‘ By George, though, it will do!” 

“Of course it will do; send it home with an ayah,” said Barclay, 
triumphantly. 

“ Send it home with its mother,’ 


’ said Sagar ; “ that brute is killing 


her. 

“ What! are you going to get sick leave?” sneered his chum. 

Barclay was too swinish not to misinterpret Sagar’s feelifg towards 
Mrs. Masters, which was made up of a chivalrous mixture of admiration 
of her beauty, reverence for her meek goodness, and pity for her fate. 

“She could go home with the Sedgwicks,” said Sagar, too much 
engrossed with his scheme for rescuing her from Bluebeard to heed 
Barclay’s sneer. ‘I wonder has Pearce turned in yet. I'll cross over 
and see;” and before Barclay could muster up any more clumsy chaff, 
the kind-hearted and impulsive lad was across to the Doctor’s. The 
Doctor, who hadn’t turned in, naturally expected an important patient 
when Sagar burst in upon him impetuously. 

“ Don’t be uneasy, Doctor ; nobody’s ill,” said Sagar jocosely. 

The Doctor tried to look relieved, but listened rather sourly to 
Sagar’s scheme. He didn’t like the loss of so good a patient as Mrs. 
Masters, and he didn’t like the light use which Sagar proposed to make 
of his professional advice; but, on the other hand, as he also admired 
and pitiel Mrs. Masters, he suffered for his devotion to her an hourly 
martyrdom from the tongue of his jealous shrew of a wife. While 
affecting to listen to all Sagar’s sentimental and irrelevant pleas, he was 
weighing the practical pros and cons in his own mind, and at last 
decided that he had all along intended to order Mrs. Masters herself to 
England, that he had spoken about the change to her several times, and 
even hinted its advisability to her husband, and that he would put the 
matter to-morrow, once for all, plainly before them. At the same time 
he made it quite clear that the idea was wholly his own, and that it was 
suggested by the delicacy of the lady’s health, and not of her relations 
with her husband. This Mr. Sagar was not concerned to dispute, but 
was rather glad to confirm, knowing enough of human nature to be sure 
that the Doctor would be more zealous in the advocacy of a scheme of 
his own than of one suggested by another. It did not need zealous 
advocacy, however. Captain Masters was only too glad to be rid of his 
wife and daughter. Mrs. Masters felt, and was shocked to feel, a timid 
and secret joy at the prospect of escaping from such a husband, and of 
carrying her little one to a safer nest ; and the only one distressed by the 
scheme was its originator, 
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Poor Sagar had come to regard this sweet, gracious, and unhappy 
woman with something of the chivalrous devotion which an enthusiastic 
loyalist would feel towards his imprisoned and oppressed queen ; and her 
departure was as great a grief to him as it was a relief to her husband. 
It had, however, the effect of clearing Mabel’s character, for Masters’ 
tempers were soon found to be spontaneously generated, and not merely 
born of the tempers of his daughter ; and the morose Barclay was fain to 
admit that only the devil could be the father of such outbursts as he 
once put down to the credit of the baby. 

In this way it came about that Mabel’s early and impressionable 
years passed from under the blighting shadow of her father’s tyranny, 
Her first impressions, which, like a palimpsest, were written over with- 
out being erased, were all of her mother ; that is, of gentleness, guile- 
lessness, unselfishness, simple piety, and profound love. When she was 
six years old, indeed, her father spent with her mother and her a fortnight 
of his two years’ leave—the rest being given to foreign travel ; but her only 
impressions of him were, that he was childish yet hated children, and noisy 
and yet hated noise; to which paradoxical conclusions she was brought in 
this wise : while he was in the house she was taught to sit still as a stone, 
and yet when he talked to her, he spoke in a great and terrible voice. 
In truth, he shouted to her as some people shout to foreigners, through 
confounding dulness of intelligence with dulness of hearing. When he 
would roar nearly at the top of his voice, “ Well, Mabel, how do you 
like your doll?” the little girl, perplexed by a kind question put so ter- 
rifically, could only look up half amazed and half frightened, and would 
thus confirm his impression that she was, like her mother, an idiot. 

By the way, it was curious to see how, after this tremendous ques- 
tion, she hid her doll away from him, as by a derived instinct, just as 
her mother had hidden her in her infancy away from him. 

Nor was Mabel’s opinion of her father’s intellect in those days more 
flattering than that ine had formed of hers. As, in order to make 
himself intelligible to her, he spoke not only in a loud voice, but as 
nearly as he could in monosyllables, or in dissyllables distinctly divided 
(as in a primer), she had an idea that he, like her ayah, and very 
probably all other Indian persons, was only at the stage of education 
which she had left behind two years ago. So that she in turn—when 
she ventured to speak at all—tried to speak down to the level of his 
understanding. Living alone with her mother, she had come to think 
in old-fashioned words and ways; but these she tried so to translate 
that they should be intelligible to the undeveloped intellect of her father. 
This mutual misunderstanding made a conversation between them rather 
amusing. Of course, if either had heard the other speak toa third person, 
each might have formed a worthier impression of the other’s understand- 
ing. As, however, they met only at lunch-time—Mabel’s dinner-hour— 
and as Major Masters madea point of devoting himself exclusively to her 
for the few minutes they were together—in order to draw out the little 
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intellect she had—there was no such opportunity of correcting their 
estimates of each other. Major Masters would shout “ Mabel, do you 
know any stories?” 

Mabel, though by this time she had got used to the loudness of his 
voice, would hesitate about her answer. She imagined that her father, 
like her ayah, wished to have retailed to him the stories she read or 
heard from her mother, and she could not at once make her mind up as 
to what story would suit him best. 

“Tales, you know,” said her father in a still louder tone, thinking 
that “ tales,” being monosyllabic, would be more intelligible than the 
dissyllabic “ stories.” “¢ Tales, you know, like Who killed Cock Robin ? 
or Babes in the Wood.” 

“ Oh, dear!” thought Mabel, “is he so far back as that” and then 
she went back to the earliest stratum of stories in her memory. “ I know 
the story of Joseph, and of Jack the Giant Killer, and Sindbad the Sailor, 
andthe Three Bears, and Elisha’s bears ; he was bald and hated children,” 
she explained, thinking that story might interest him most, as in both 
respects he resembled the prophet. ‘ And Little Red Riding Hood, and 
Moses in the bulrushes, and the Babes in the Wood ; but you know that ?” 
she corrected herself, looking up into his face interrogatively. 

“She’s certainly silly,” thought Major Masters, who was not perhaps 
singular in considering no one wise who did not think him wise. 

“ Or,” continued Mabel, after a pause which her father didn’t fill— 
she was a terrible chatterbox once her tongue was loosed—“ or I could 
tell you The Eleven Wild Swans, but you mightn’t underst— care for 
that,” she substituted, thinking “ understand” both too long and too 
uncomplimentary a word for her father. He, meanwhile, had forgotten 
her existence, as he often did that of any one who was speaking to him, 
and had gone off in a reverie about the son that should have been born 
to him, and the education he would have given him. 

The Major was sitting back in his chair, after his lunch, pulling his 
long grizzled moustache and staring steadfastly at her without seeing her. 
“ How old are you?” hesaid abruptly, when he had brought his scattered 
thoughts back to a focus. Mabel flattered herself that both the question 
and the long stare that preceded it meant amazement at her acquirements. 

“Oh, I know ever so much more than that,” she exclaimed, forgetting 
to answer the question in her eagerness to increase the admiration from 
which she thought it sprang. “I know——” 

“ How much are 8 times 6?” interrupted her father. 

This was a terrible blow. Mabel was as much below her years in 
arithmetic as she was above them in most things. She flushed all over 
with the shame and mortification of the reaction from pride to abase- 
ment, and began to climb slowly in her mind the steep steps from 8 times 
2 are 16 upwards. She had just reached 8 times 6 are 48 when her father 
impatiently changed the problem. 

“ How much are 6 times 81” 
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She ‘would have said at once 48, if in her confusion it did not seem 
that as 6 times a thing must be less than 8 times a thing, 48 could not 
be right for both. She puzzled over this till she got so bewildered that 
the only distinct idea in her mind was a crushing sense of disgrace, which 
brought the tears intoher eyes. Her father no sooner saw this alarming 
sign, which seemed the storm signal of such screams as used to follow it 
in her infancy, than he turned to say sharply to her mother, “ Take her 
away.” And so poor Mabel was led away, sobbing bitterly, to be petted 
and purred over and consoled by her idolising mother. 

In this way Major Masters came to form a mean idea of Mabel’s 
intellect from the first, and his prejudiced impression of it was rather 
confirmed than weakened by the little intercourse he allowed between 
them in after years. For, as he eared only for—to use De Quincey’s 
distinction—the literature of knowledge, and she only for the literature 
of power, he knew little and thought less of ber acquirements. No 
doubt he sometimes made her read to him such books as she delighted 
in and he despised; for whatever his favourite Review recommended, 
he thought it right to read, to keep abreast with the age; but her 
admirable rendering of them was lost upon his listlessness, and never 
suggested that she could be interested in anything uninteresting to him. 
On the other hand, Mabel had an extravagant veneration for her father’s 
learning and intelligence. If he despised what interested her in litera- 
ture, it was, she thought, because he had left such things long since 
behind, and they looked little from the height he had reached. “ She 
darkly felt him great and wise,” and shared his opinion not only of him- 
self, but of her. She was told daily for years of her stupidity, and was 
forced to realise it in reading the dreary and maddening metaphysics in 
which he rejoiced, so that the conceit of her childhood had given place 
to despairing diffidence of her own powers, so long as, like Miranda, she 
knew no one but her father. When, however, like Miranda, she came 
to know a “brave new world,” she learned to think more truly of her- 
self, though not of her father. Compared with him, she felt herself still 
what he thought her—dull and ignorant ; but she found she could hold 
her own very fairly in the society of Wefton. She had, in fact, an ad- 

rantage over the young ladies of that society—she had not had a first- 
class education. She had not given the most profitable years of her life 
to acquiring stucco accomplishments that were meant, like female ants’ 
wings, to bear their possessors to a settlement, and then to be nipped off 
and discarded. Till she was ten years old, her only teacher was her 
mother, who, though she felt painfully her incompetence to develop the 
child’s precocious powers, could not bear to resign her labour of love to 
a governess. At ten she lost her mother, who, in nursing her night 
and day through an attack of scarlatina, herself caught the fever and 
was too worn out with watching to resist it. Her mother’s death nearly 
coincided with the return of her father from abroad to find himself a 
widower in charge of a child so stupefied with her bereavement as to 
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seem to him more silly even than he expected. Her mother had been 
father, mother, sister, brother, teacher, everything to Mabel, and she 
was so much older than her years as to realise her loss intensely and at 
every turn. She flitted about the house like a shadow, spoke only when 
spoken to, and then only in monosyllables, and pored over the Bible 
constantly as over a book of travels that would give her an idea of the 
kind of place to which her mother had gone. All these signs, and the 
last not least of all, confirmed her father’s first impression that she was 
sillier even than the average of her sex. What was to be done with 
her? To send girls to school seemed to him like “ sending men ruffles 
when wanting a shirt.”. Women had no minds, and the fringe and 
frippery of ornamental knowledge they picked up, parrotwise, at school, 
was a mere sham to conceal their mental nakedness. Still, ‘if she stayed 
at home, there must be somebody to take care of her, and keep her out 
of his way. While meditating these things, he received a letter from 
an aged aunt, the terror of his boyhood and the parasite of his later 
years, who periodically extorted contributions from him under the threat 
of disgracing the noble name of Masters by going out as a governess. 
This demand and threat were renewed in this letter, and decided him 
to silence a dun and secure a cheap governess by inviting the old lady 
to take charge of Mabel’s education. There was but one objection to 
the arrangement—the old lady was distressingly deaf; and though he 
certainly wasn’t going to take the trouble to talk to her himself, still 
Mabel’s shrieking her lessons to her would be insupportable. Why not 
establish a gynecium—set apart one wing of the house to the exclusive 
use of Mabel and Miss Murdoch, with double doors, densely padded, 
dividing it from the body of the building? Miss Murdoch having accepted 
the charge subject to this admirable arrangement, Mabel passed from the 
care of her mother to the rule of this spinster. Age had a good deal 
softened the sternness which had kept Colonel Masters’ boyhood in awe, 
but still Miss Murdoch was a formidable personage, bony both in body and 
in mind, with, however, this singular qualification for the post of gover- 
ness—there was one subject she professed to teach which she really and 
thoroughly knew herself. Having had in her youth an excellent English 
education, of which she had the taste and talent to make the most, she 
knew and appreciated the best books of the best ages of our literature, 
and these she put Mabel steadily through, tinding her an apter pupil even 
than she had been herself. But having, unfortunately, in her old age, and 
in view of becoming a governess, taken a fancy to master the French 
tongue, she was under the impression that this acquisition was worth 
most because it cost most. She was especially proud of her Parisian 
accent, picked up not in Stratford-atte-Bowe, but from a flattering French 
friend. She considered no lady educated whose French pronunciation 
was not pure, and the shibboleth of purity she held to be the pronuncia- 
tion of the vowel U. If any one will shout some subtle sound into an 
ear-trumpet at the top of his voice, he will find a slight difficulty in 
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preserving the niceties of a pure pronunciation. It is not to be won- 
dered at, then, if Mabel, the martyr not of a diphthong, but of a vowel, 
underwent a good deal of persecution from failing to satisfy Miss Mur- 
doch’s nice ear on this point. There was hardly a day in which she had 
not to shriek many times over a sound not unlike the ery of the peewit ; 
yet when Miss Murdoch lay on her deathbed five years after Mabel 
came under her charge, she felt it a weight on her conscience that 
the child had not yet achieved a Parisian pronunciation, Lying on 
her deathbed, indeed, does not rightly describe the close of this grim, 
indomitable woman’s life. She sat and taught in her chair almost to 
the last, seeming to hold with Vespasian that “a ruler should die 
standing ;” and the Rev. Joseph Meekins was amazed to hear Mabel 
shouting “ Eheu!” through the ear-trumpet the very day before Miss 
Murdoch’s death. He could interpret it only as a heathen and heartless 
form of lamentation, and was not more edified by Miss Murdoch’s response 
to it. “Child, child, it’s too late now,” she cried, with a hopeless shake 
of the head. “ All these years have been wasted!” 


CHAPTER VY. 
Maset—Giriyoop. 


Maset, while in Miss Murdoch’s charge, saw little of her father. At 
first he allowed them to take their meals with him; but as Mabel, from 
living so much with Miss Murdoch, shouted to every one as she was used 
to shout to her, Colonel Masters soon found her society insupportable. 
Upon her shrieking ina piercing treble, “ If you please,” to him one day 
at dinner, he turned to the waitress with this laconic sentence of exile, 
“Miss Murdoch and Miss Mabel will have their meals in their own 
apartments in future.” Mabel henceforth saw her father only 
In visits 
Like those of angels, short and far between. 

Once, indeed, it occurred to him that she might be of some use to 
science and himself. He might mentally vivisect her, find out by cross- 
examination when and how the ideas of personal identity, self-conscious- 
ness, God, ete., first arose in her mind. She was so young she could not 
have had them long, and could not have forgotten how she came by 
them. 

Mabel was sent for. Her father sat at his desk in his study with 
a carefully prepared list of questions in one hand, and in the other a 
pen for jotting down the answers. Mabel stood before him trembling. 
He asked her the most amazing questions, of which one only was in- 
telligible to the child, and it gave her the idea that he was anxious 
about her progress in religious knowledge. This unlucky prepossession 
of hers did not make her answers to the other questions more apt or 

7—5 
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acceptable. Her father despaired of and despised her intellect more than 
ever. He had reduced the questions to the lowest terms of simplicity 
at the cost of much thought, and these idiotic answers were the result ! 
On another occasion he tried again to put her to scientific use. He 
was reading Darwin’s Lapression of the Emotions in Man and Animals, 
and wished to verify the expressions of suffering illustrated by the 
photographs of weeping children which adorn that philosophic work. 
Accordingly—having given up reluctantly the idea of making Mabel 
ery, which Miss Murdoch, with some warmth, revolted against—he 
instructed her and the servants to give him instantaneous notice of any 
outburst of tears of the child’s. He seemed to think her still of an age 
to ery in the hearty wide-mouthed way he saw in the photographs, and 
remembered in India. Mabel, if is true, cried a good dealat this time, 
but always quietly and in secret; and it was so long before she was 
surprised in the act that her father grew petulant and impatient, and 
took Miss Murdoch more than once to task for her remissness. When 
at last, however, the housemaid came flyimg to him with the welcome 
news that “ Miss Mabel was a-crying of her eyes out, sitting on a box in 
the hattic,” and he had hurried up the steep steps to the attie with 
Darwin’s book in his hand, open at the illustrations, he found to his 
disgust the wretched child weeping in silence with unconvulsed features 
over a few relics of her mother. He was gone again in wrath before 
Mabel had recovered from her astonishment at secing him in a place 
which had hitherto been a safe refuge for her and the rats. She 
accounted to herself for his sudden appearance and disappearance by 
supposing that he came to seek something and fled before the sight of 
her in the fear of her shouting to him. She felt she must have been 
trespassing, that the attic was in his quarter of the house, and that it 
was forbidden ground to her henceforth. Now there was not a day 
hitherto on which the lonely child did not climb up into the attic and 
brood over her treasures and the memories of her mother they called up. 
The ghost stories her old nurse used to tell, a terror to her then, were a 
solace to her now. She would creep up in the evening to the dark attic 
in the hope that she might see her mother, and in the faith that, visible 
or not, she was near her ; and Mr. Meekins would have been horrified 
to hear her in her prayers address her mother as a devout Catholic 
addresses his patron saint. In this way the attic became sacred to her 
as an oratory and retreat ; and to quit it for ever, as she felt foreed to 
do now, was rather a wrench to her. She had no need to quit it, how- 
ever, for her father never sought her again, cither in the attic or else- 
where, till after Miss Murdoch’s death, when the doctor, called in for a 
bilious attack, incidentally advised him that nothing tried the sight 
more thanreading. Hereupon it occurred to him for the third time that 
Mabel might be of use in the world. He sent for her and set her to read 
a chapter of Buckle’s Civilisation. She read admirably—reading for the 
deaf is a good school at least for distinct articulation—and her father 
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was so satisfied that he bade her be in the study every morning at half- 
past six; for an Indian habit of early rising still clung to him. 

Thus Mabel at fifteen was introduced to books that were not the 
most suitable or edifying to her age and sex. But she read as most 
of us read—assimilating what attracted her, rejecting what repelled her, 
distilling “some soul of goodness from things evil,” and “ gathering 
honey from the weed.” It was Una among the Satyrs subduing them 
to innocent service. She read daily to her father for an hour and a half 
before breakfast and an hour and a half after, and was allowed to do 
what she would with the rest of the day. Some of it she gave to music, 
in which she was but moderately skilled, but of which she was passion- 
ately fond ; and much of it to her own favourite books. In this way 
she might have grown silent, eccentric, and unsociable, if it was not for 
the Rev. Joseph Meckins. Mabel went regularly to church ; for, though 
her father was an atheist, and would have thought it worth while to 
bring up a son in his principles, he held that women had not soul enough 
to receive them, and that they took to church in their womanhood as 
naturally and despicably as they took to dolls in their childhood. So 
Mabel went without interference to church regularly and gladly. It 
was the one day in the week in which she could get near her mother’s 
grave—for the churchyard gates were locked on. weekdays; and her 
mother still was the only friend and companion she had known. It was 
the one day in the week, too, in which she saw the world—admirably 
represented in all its elements in church. And, lastly, and notwith- 
standing the ineffable dreariness of Mr. Meekins’ discourses, she liked 
church for its own sake. In her early years she had gone with her mother 
to the Baptist Chapel; but when, among other street improvements, it 
was swept away and replaced by a gin-palace, and there was not enough 
money or members to establish another, her mother had taken her to 
church, and eventually allowed her even to be baptized. In this way 
Mabel came by her creed as creditably as most of us, and was as reason- 
ably proud of her Church as the hero of “H.M.S. Pinafore” was of his 
country :— 

For he himself has said it, 
And its greatly to his credit, 
That he’s an Englishman. 


But she was no more proud, and had no more reason to be proud, of 
her Church principles than was the Rev. Joseph Meekins. This worthy 
man took to himself the credit of having snatched her as a brand from 
the burning. He had grave and great doubts of her father’s orthodoxy, 
not merely because he didn’t attend church—a neglect he considered 
Indian—but because he didn’t seem to have sound views on the subject 
of infant baptism. Colonel Masters’ views on that question were not, per- 
haps, altogether sound ; but he was not even conscious of having given 
Mr. Meekins any reason to think so. He would no more stoop to argue 
with a clerzyman than he would stcop to blow down a child’s house of 
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cards ; and, indeed, in the company of a clergyman he usually gave way 
altogether to the habit he had contracted from living so much alone of 
answering at random, without listening to a word that was said. When, 
then, Mr. Meekins, speaking to him of the virtual heathenism of the 
Baptist children, and of Mabel’s providential escape from that heresy, 
and of her baptism by his predecessor, Mr. Bray, said that, “terrible as 
it was to him to think of the number of children who were unbaptized 
in this Christian country from mere neglect, it was still more terrible to 
think of the number who were left purposely and on principle unbaptized ” 
—Colonel Masters, pulling his moustache slowly, gazing steadily into the 
fire, and composing a sentence of his forthcoming pamphlet upon “ The 
Czcum in Man,” had yet room enough in his mind for a hazy idea that 
Mr. Meekins was complaining of the numbers left to him to baptize by 
the neglect of his predecessor. 

“Bray didn’t like their squalling, I suppose,” he said absently. 
“Why don’t you wait to christen them till they are grown up, eh?” 

“‘ My dear sir!” cried Mr. Meekins in horror. 

He knew that Colonel Masters held strange and strong opinions upon 
such unimportant matters as spontaneous generation and the ascidian 
origin of man ; but he never dreamed that he had advanced so far as to 
question the necessity of infant baptism. Yet, damnable as the heresy 
seemed, he was, perhaps, as much pleased as shocked at finding Colonel 
Masters inclined to it. He had read up this very subject lately for the 
confutation of the Baptists, who swarmed in his parish ; and here was a 
providential opportunity of proving his armour. Accordingly, he en- 
tered into a long argument to prove the apostolic origin of infant baptism, 
laying special stress on the fact that whole families, and therefore little 
babies, were then baptized together. Meanwhile, Colonel Masters, deep 
in his demonstration of man’s being as the beasts that perish in having 
a cecum and not having a soul, did not look as convinced by Mr. 
Meekins’ arguments as that gentleman had a right to expect. In fact 
the Colonel had taken in only a word here and there of the whole 
discourse ; though, when roused by the silence at its close, he said in a 
tone of the deepest conviction— 

“Quite so, Mr. Meekins, quite so. 1 should baptize them in batches 
—whole families together, as you say—except, of course, the infants. The 
noise is terrible.” 

Henceforth Mr. Meekins’ opinion of Colonel Masters was not only 
that of a man who did not believe in infant baptism, which was bad, 
but that of a man whose disbelief was not shaken by Mr. Meekins’ 
arguments for infant baptism, which was a great deal worse. But, if 
the father was hopeless, at least the child was reclaimable. Mabel, 
brought up under such influences, might become a Baptist or an Ana- 
baptist! Something must be done. Why not get her to the Sunday 
school and into Miss Roxby’s class? But her father, with such views of 
baptism, would certainly object to her learning the Catechism. Never- 
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theless, it was Mr. Meekins’ clear duty to press upon him calmly, but 
firmly, the propriety of Mabel’s instruction in the principles of the 
Church of her adoption. Accordingly, having braced himself for a 
desperate struggle, he broached the subject to Colonel Masters, who amazed 
him by an immediate consent, given as if there was no need to ask it in 
a matter of such infinitesimal importance. Thus Mabel, through the 
Sunday-school, was introduced into the world ; for through the Roxbys, 
with whom she soon became intimate, she got to know the Milligans, 
Deardens, Hawkshaws, ete., and was almost as much in one or other of 
their houses as in her own. In this way her spirit recovered its spring 
and elasticity, her shy and shrinking diffidence disappeared, and her 
natural humour and keen wit came into play. But an acquaintance, 
however intimate, with the Roxbys, etc., was not satisfying to a nature 
like Mabel’s, and the accident of the illness of one of her scholars (after 
she had become a teacher herself), which set her upon devoting her spare 
hours to the sick children of the poor, gave a new turn and zest to her 
lonely life. It was certainly a singular taste for a girl of nineteen ; 
but some allowance must be made for the singularity of her bringing up. 

Mabel being now nineteen, it was quite time, according to Miss 
Roxby, that she should “ come out.” Mabel was not particularly anxious 
for this epiphany, but she was accustomed to bow to Miss Roxby’s ex- 
perience in all social matters. 

“ But how is it to be done, Miss Roxby ?” 

“My dear, you must get your father to chaperon you.” 

At this happy suggestion, the picture of her father’s face on being 
asked to perform this duty, and of his bearing in a ball-room, rising 
vividly before Mabel, was too much for her gravity. 

“T don’t see the joke,” said Miss Roxby severely ; for, though she 
was intensely matter-of-fact, she feared ridicule as keenly as if she had 
been of a satirical turn herself. 

“Tam afraid my father wouldn’t see it either,” said Mabel, sobered 
by this severity. 

“T don’t see the use of all your education if you are not to ‘come 
out,” Miss Roxby resumed, after a pause, which Mabel was to construe 
as a lady-like rebuke. “ Have you no aunt who could come to stay with 
you?” 

“Yes; there’s Aunt Rebecca, but 
father’s abroad I might have her.” 

“ He goes abroad always in autumn, doesn’t he 7” 

“Yes, about the middle of August, and stays three months away 
generally,” 





Perhaps, though, when 


“The first of the Assemblies is in the beginning of October ; that 
will do,” said Miss Roxby, with judicial decision. 
there. A public début is much the best.” 

“Oh, dear ! ‘coming out’ seems a formidable piece of business,” said 
Mabel, a little dismayed; though the portentous solemnity of Miss 


“ Everybody will be 
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Roxby’s face impelled her to add, “Tt couldn’t be done by advertisement, 
I suppose ?” 

“ What?” asked Miss Roxby in perplexity. 

Light jests, like soap-bubbles, are not made to be handled, opened, 
and examined in the way in which Miss Roxby insisted on dissecting 
them ; and besides, Mabel regretted her flippancy in the moment of giving 
way to it. She owed Miss Roxby a great deal of kindness, and felt un- 
grateful when she yielded to the temptation to shock her prim sense of 
propriety. “Only a silly joke, Miss Roxby. I shall do as. you decide. 
It’s rather trying to begin with a public ball, but I dare say it’s better 
to plunge in than to wade in.” 

“The next thing to decide,” said Miss Roxby, in the manner of a 
chairman who had got through a deal of business, and had a deal still to 
get through—“ the next thing to decide upon is—your dress.” 

“ Dress! Why, the fashion may change three times before then.” 

“Fashions change, but not colours, Mabel,” an aphorism which 
sounded so like a text that it quite imposed on Miss Roxby herself the 
impression that she was on the borders of a solemn subject. “ We must 
not forget that, my dear. Fashions change, but not colours.” 

* Always excepting Mr. Pickles’ dyes,” said Mabel, with a mischievous 
allusion to a piece of stuff dyed by Mr. Zaccheus Pickles, a brother of the 
member, whose colours Miss Roxby had not found fast. Mabel felt here 
on safe ground, as Miss Roxby, by frequent references to this unfortunate 
purchase, avenged social slights inflicted on her by the member’s family. 

“ And his family in Parliament, too !” snorted Miss Roxby, delighted 
by the diversion into her favourite grievance. 

“Tt was since they got into Parliament that their colours changed, I 
am told,” said Mabel, emboldened by the reception of her last mild joke. 
But a political allusion was lost on Miss Roxby. 

“ Indeed, dear, it was not. It was three years ago last June, and 
you know his brother has not been member more than a year and a 
half.” And then Miss Roxby recounted the scandalous transaction for 
the twentieth time, returning at the close of her tale to the serious sub- 
ject from which she had been diverted—the most becoming style and 
colour for Mabel’s forthcoming costume—a subject in which candour 
compels us to say our heroine took an unheroic interest. 

But arranging about adress was a small matter compared with arrang- 
ing about a chaperon. Morning after morning Mabel made her mind 
up to broach the matter to her father at the close of her reading, but her 
heart always failed her when it came to the point. At last it occurred 
to her that it would be easier to confide in an aunt whom she had never 
seen than to break the business to her father, to whom it would be as 
unintelligible as his metaphysics were to her. Accordingly she put the 
whole case before Miss Masters in a letter, which wound up with the 
request that her aunt would herself propose a visit to her father. Miss 
Masters was charmed with the naiveté of the letter, and still more with 
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the prospect of chaperonage. There was nothing the old lady liked better 
than seeing and being seen, visiting and being visited. She did not lose 
a post, therefore, in announcing to her brother an intended visit to him 
in September, taking her weleome—as she always did everywhere—for 
granted. Colonel Masters received and read the letter at, breakfast with 
less disgust than Mabel anticipated. In truth he was unconcerned, 
because he would be from home in September. 

“ Your aunt Rebecca writes to say she will come here in September. 
‘Will you mind her being in the house ?” 

He spoke as if Miss Masters was a small-pox patient. 

Mabel, who was truthfulness itself, replied with some trepidation, 
“T wrote to suggest the visit to her, father.” 

“T thought you meant, when I was away, to copy those passages 1 
marked,” said her father petulantly. 

“So I do, father. I shall have plenty of time in the mornings.” 

“ Well, her coming doesn’t matter to me, as I shall be away till the 
latter end of October.” 

“ But I think she means to stay after your return,” said Mabel, with 
growing nervousness. 

“ Why should you think so? She doesn’t say so,” said Colonel Masters, 
looking again and with more interest at the letter. ‘ No, she merely says 
she hopes ‘to pay ne a visit in September, to make your acquaintance 
and to take you about.’ What does she mean by ‘taking you about’?” 

“To take me to parties, father. It was for that I wanted her to 
come,” said Mabel desperately. 

“Why couldn’t Margaret take you to parties as usual?” 

Margaret was Mabel’s old nurse, who had attended her to and'from the 
few children’s parties she had been asked to. It never for a moment 
oeeurred to her father that Mabel might consider herself grown up. To 
him, of course, she was a mere child. 

“Tam rather too old for children’s parties now,” said Mabel with a 
smnile. 

“Then why should you want any one to take you about if you don’t 
care to go to parties?” asked the Colonel, in perplexity. 

It was only another instance of the utter unreasonableness of women, 
and he felt ashamed of the foolish attempt to find a clue in a chance 
tangle of a thousand and one odds and ends of thread—his conception of 
& woman’s mind. 

“We had better resume our reading,” he continued in a tone of 
impatient disgust. 

He wrote the same day to his sister a letter that would have put off any 
one but Miss Masters, and received from her in reply a line to say that it 
didn’t need his note to assure her of a warm welcome. Thus it came to 
pass that Miss Masters took Miss Murdoch’s place as Mabel’s duenna. 
For this self-complacent old lady was not easily to be dislodged from 
quarters she fancied. Not that she wowld not, but that she cowld not 
imagine herself unwelcome. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
SQUIRE. 


Poor little Squire was well visited. Not only George and Mabel, but the 
Doctor came daily to see him. That gentleman, in fact, was no sooner 
informed by the child’s father that Mr. Pickles senior had ordered the 
Doctor's bill to be sent in to him, than he redoubled his attentions to his 
patient. This redoubled zeal, it must be said, not being accprding to 
knowledge, was of little service to Squire. Dr. Dredge, being old- 
fashioned, and practising exclusively among the poor—who value only 
heroic remedies —bled, blistered, drenched, and drugged as if*Death were 
his paymaster. No one who has not mixed much among the poor can 
conceive the extravagance of their faith in draughts, drugs, leeches, and 
blisters, or the pride with which they parade the grim array of medicine- 
bottles they have emptied ; and a doctor, whose practice lies among the 
poor, would be more than human if he did not pander to this ghoulish 
passion. Dr. Dredge, who was not above the weaknesses of our common 
nature, prescribed to suit rather the tastes than the ailments of his 
patients. He bled, or blistered, or dosed with the most drastic drugs 
almost every disease on this side of consumption ; but in a case like 
Squire’s, where such treatment could not immediately be prescribed, he 
was at astand. In such cases he had little experience and less skill. 
They were taken, almost invariably, to the Infirmary, and Dr. Dredge 
was not of such standing as to be upon its staff. Fortunately for him- 
self, though unfortunately for his patient, his feelings were as blunt as 
his surgical skill. Doctors who practise among the very poor exclu- 
sively, often grow callous to the sight and to the infliction of pain. 
And as Dr. Dredge was no exception to the rale, he had not the 
least compunction in putting the wretched child to intolerable and 
unnecessary torture, first in groping after the nature and extent of 
his injuries, and next in his bungling attempts at their cure. He so 
set the broken bones that they had to be unset and reset within a week, 
and so badly, even then, that the child, if he lived, would be crippled 
for life. 

However, there was little likelihood of his living. Mrs. Lumb’s 
sympathising neighbours were unanimous in their judgment that he was 
“baan hooam,” * which they expressed with a frankness that sounded a 
little brutal as they stood beside Squire’s bed. The feelings, like the 
hands of the poor, grow horny through hardship ; and the matter-of-fact 
way in which the neighbours spoke to Mrs. Lumb, in Squire’s hearing, 
of the certainty of his death and of the expenses of his funeral was revolt- 
ing to Mabel. Still more revolting to her was the sordid way in which 





* «Baan hooam,” i.c. going home. 
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Mrs. Lumb herself often spoke of her probable loss as in great part a 
pecuniary one. It is hardly too much to say that, in the West Riding, 
love of money seems as deep and natural an instinct as a mother’s love 
of her child ; and mothers there, of the working class, who are weeping 
for their dead children, recur again and again to the loss of their services 
or of their wages as a main element of their sorrow. Mabel was too 
young to make allowance for the sordid lives of which these sordid feel- 
ings were the natural outcome, and felt at once repelled from Mrs. Lumb 
and drawn towards the child, whom she alone seemed disinterestedly 
concerned for. 

“'T” Doctor says we mun get all the strong support we can intil him, 
Miss Masters—sherry wine, or port wine, and some mak’ o’ stuff he 
called ‘ distract o’ beef ;’ but aw’m sewer aw doant knaw where it’s all 
to come thro, aw doant. Aw’ve weared more brass * on that bairn than 
on all the others put together. He war allus gettin’ one thing or 
another—messles, or scarlatina, or t’ chincough, or t’ browntitus, or 
whativer war goin’. He wad tak’ it,” she said querulously—as if it was 
something Squire should have been whipped for stealing; “and aw’d 
no sooner paid one bill off, a shillin’ a week, nor another cam’ in, an’ 
Sam war niver off awr doorstanes ”—Sam was Dr. Dredge’s collector of 
fees. ‘ But aw allus thowt he’d addle summat f some day, an’ mak’ it 
up to us. But there’s little chonce of his addlin’ owt na; an’ him a 
cripple if he mends up—if iver he does mend up, which aw’m afeard he 
niver will. Dredge gives sma’ hopes on him, unless there’s a great 
alteration. He’s a bit rough, is Dredge. They mun be hard, mun t’ 
doctors, wi’ sich jobs in hand. But he allus did well for me and mine, 
allus; an aw said to Mrs. Slater last neet—nay, aw’m storying—it wat 
in t’ afternoon when shoo cam’ in for t’ clothes’ prop—aw said, ‘ Mrs. 
Slater,’ aw said, ‘if there’s owt wrang in t’ inside, there’s nobbody beats 
Dredge.’ ” 

“Eh, mun, he is gooid at insides!” said Mrs. Greenough, a sympa- 
thising neighbour, who had followed Mabel in, out of pure curiosity. 
“Aw’m sewer when aw had the spavins,t an’ thowt it war ovver wi’ me, 
he set me reet wi’ an odd $ bottle; eh, an’ it wor nasty stuff yo’ mind! 
He mayn’t be gooid at bones an’ that, for he isn’t as mich amang it as 
them Infirmary doctors, but he’s a jockey at insides ; an’ if he could 
nobbut wark it raand to your Squire’s inside he’d mend him up, aw’m 
sewer he wad.” 

This indirect and ingenious receipt for curing a compound fracture of 
the leg by driving it into the stomach, and there securing it—like a rat 
driven from an inaccessible to an accessible hole—made Mabel smile, in 
spite of the spectacle of Squire’s wan face. 


* “ Weared more brass,” i.e. laid out more money. 
ft “ Addle summat,” 7.e, earn something. 
t “Spavins,” de. spasms, § “ Odd,” ic. single. ° 
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“What do yo’ think by him to-day, Miss?” continued Mrs. Green- 
ough, turning to Mabel. 

“TJ am afraid he’s no better,’ 
tumbler by the bedside. 

* He'll niver mak’ mich aat, aw’m thinking,” said Mrs. Greenough, 
looking at him and speaking of him with as little delicacy as if he were 
a sick animal. “ Think on tha send’st t’ club brass regular to t’ schooil, 
Mary Ann, there’s na knawing how sooin yo’ may need it.” 

* Nay, Squire hisself allus thinks on to send it aat of his own brass, 
answered Mrs. Lumb, to 


’ said Mahel, putting fresh flowers in the 


” 


by our Sally, first thing on Sunday morning, 
whom this admonition was addressed. 

“'T’ club brass” was a subscription of a penny or two weekly toa 
Sunday-school sick and burial society, which, on the death of a member, 
entitled his parents to a few pounds towards his funeral expenses. Poor 
Squire, made old-fashioned by both illness and poverty, and taught to 
look on all his sicknesses as selfish luxuries he had no right to indulge 
in, and on his approaching death as the last and worst of these incon- 
siderate extravagances, made the amends of paying his subscription to 
the sick society out of his own money-box. This put in a new light the 
greedy way in which the child took the few pence he was occasionally 
given ; and Mabel, who had hitherto set this eagerness down to West 
Riding greed, was struck with a remorse that doubled her tenderness 
towards him. 

“ How much money have you now, Squire?” she asked, as she sat by 
his bedside and took his worn hand in hers. 

*Fourpence hawpny. But Mr. Kneeshaw said he'd give me a shil- 
ling if I didn’t ery when doctor ’xamined me. And I didn’t, did I, 
mother ?” 

“Eh, Miss, but he was as gooid as gooid!) ~Warn’t he, Martha?” to 
Mrs. Greenough. 

“Gooid!” exclaimed Mrs. Greenough. ‘lw niver seed nowt like it 
in all my life—niver. T’ doctor paanded and pooiled and twisted his 
legs as if he war kneeding dough—he did. My heart warked for the 
bairn, as the sweat reet paared daan his face; but he never cried aat, 
not once. Bless him! Dredge hisself wor capped * wi’ him, and said 
he bet all he iver had to do wi’.” 

Mabel smoothed back the child’s hair and stooped and kissed his 
forehead with a tenderness she could not trust herself just then to put 
into words. Tenderness of this kind and expressed in this way was such 





a surprise to Squire as to suggest to him that he must be dying. His 
probable death had been discussed and discounted before him so often, 
and in so matter-of-fact a way, that the idea of it was neither new nor 
terrifying to him. It was made up in his mind of an idea of heaven— 
which he pictured as like a Whitsuntide school treat, when the Sunday- 
school children marched with a band and banners to a field, and played 


* “Capped,” ze. surprised. 
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and had buns, and an idea of such a scolding as he got invariably when 
he came back from the field with his new Whitsuntide suit soiled or 
torn. Indeed, he had heard enough to know that his death would cost 
his parents a good deal more than a suit of clothes, and would therefore 
be a proportionately greater grievance. And, as he wasn’t by any means 
a bad-hearted little chap, there was mixed up with these two ideas a 
third, which troubled him not a little—that there would be no mother, 
nor Miss Masters, nor Sally in heaven. After meditating these things 
a minute, he said, “‘ Mother, where’s our Sally 1” 

“Shoo’s gone to t? coup, doy ; shoo’ll be back sooin.” 

“She may have the grapes, mayn’t she, mother ?” 

Saily, it seemed, had cried for some grapes Mr. Kneeshaw the day 
before had left for Squire, and which Squire would then have shared 
with her but for his mother’s indignant intervention. 

“Nay, doy, tha munnot gie away them grapes. What ’ud Mr. 
Kneeshaw say ?” 





Mr. Kneeshaw’s name turned his mind, which wandered easily now, 
back to the balloon and the accident. 

“T couldn’t help it, mother.” 

“ What, doy ?” 

“ Being runned over. Mr. Kneeshaw said it wasn’t me that did it.” 

“ Tt wor to be,” replied his mother, with a fatalism universal among 
the poor, ‘“ Tha wor allus an unlucky bairn iver sin’ tha wor born.” 

Mabel, who, with the sympathy of love and of long experience of 
children, had got the clue to the child’s thoughts, tried to counteract 
this ungracious speech. 

“You! of course it wasn’t your fault, Squire. Do you think Mr. 
Pickles would send the doctor to see you if it was your fault?” 

Squire, who certainly had little reason to be thankful for Dr. 
Dredge’s attentions, was anything but reassured by this evidence of 
Mr. Pickles’ feeling towards him. So, disregarding this comfort, he 
turned to another. 

“Mr. Kneeshaw was runned over too,” he said, in an aecent and 
with a look at Mabel that plainly expressed, “It couldn’t have been a 
scrape if Mr. Kneeshaw was in it ; could it?” 

It was a very effective argumentum ad hominem, and Mabel didn’t 
like the lad the less for his faith in Mr. Kneeshaw. 

“Who has been putting it into the child’s head that he is to blame for 
the accident ?” asked Mabel, with some of the irritation she felt towards 
Mrs. Lumb in her voice. “ I can’t think how any one could be so eruel 
and heartless as to say such a thing. You know very well, Mrs. Lumb, 
that he was no more to blame for it than you were.” 

This unlucky speech was at once and of course interpreted by Mrs. 
Lumb to mean that she alone was to blame for it. We can hardly say 
whether West Riding people are readier to give or to take offence. Not 
in the least sensitive as to your feelings, they are extremely sensitive in 
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their own. Mrs. Lumb’s feelings of gratitude and respect towards 
Mabel were strong, but, strong as they were, they nearly went down 
before the shock of this sudden attack. 

“ Me, Miss!” she cried, in breathless amazement; ‘me to blame! 
What war aw to do wi’ him? War aw to tee him to t’ bed fooit to keep 
him aat o’ street? How many hunerd times have aw telled him to 
coome hooam straight thro’ schooil, and not to lake * wi’ t’ lads up and 
daan and in and aat in all mak’s of mischeef? Nay, nobbody can say 
aw’ve not been a gooid mother till him, and warmed f him times and 
times when he has been laking and loitering and coomed hoaam lat’ 
thro’ day-schooil or Sunday-schooil wi’ his bits o’ things all ovver muck. 
And if he’d been at hooam when t’ accident happened,” she asked tri- 
umphantly, “ wad he have been runned ovver? What are td cryin’ for ?” 
she interrupted herself to say, in a voice still sharp, but softened some- 
what at sight of Squire’s tears. Squire, like most Yorkshire lads, was 
stoical as an Indian when well, but weakness had so unstrung him as to 
set him crying at the thought that he had got Miss Masters into a 
serape. When his mother was half through her harangue, his hand 
stole from under the coverlid instinctively to console Mabel, as he would 
have consoled Sally, by putting his arm round her neck. But as, of 
course, this was not to be thought of, his hand, stopping half way, 
nestled itself timidly in hers, and he expressed the rest of his sympathy 
in tears, of which he was thoroughly ashamed. He felt he had lost the 
character he had earned by not crying when the doctor was torturing 
him. He hid his head in the bedclothes, wiped his tears away with 
them, and, looking out again with a defiant face, said, in a voice that 
‘protested too much,” “I am not crying ;” and then, with great pre- 
sence of mind, changed the subject by asking Mabel a question which 
had been much in his thoughts since her last visit—‘ Please, Miss 
Masters, why couldn’t they take the press away?” This mysterious 
question referred to the miracle Mabel had read for him, in which 
the sufferer had been let down through the roof when he could not be 
brought through the door “for the press.” Squire thought it harder to 
take the roof away than “the press,” of which his idea was the press- 
bed on which he lay ; and that there must therefore be some mysterious 
and malign influence in a “ press” which made against such a miracle 
being worked in his own case. While this difficulty was being explained 
by him and to him, Mrs. Greenough, who associated anything religious 
with church, and church with her best clothes, became conscious of the 
profanity of her toilet, and made hastily but softly for the door. Here 
her reverential impressions were confirmed by her meeting no less than 
two parsons, Revs. Archer Lawley and George Kneeshaw—two spiritual 
doctors who, she imagined, were met together in consultation over the 
difficult case of the dying child. 





* “Lake,” ie. play. ¢ “ Warmed,” @.e. whipped. 
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Mr. Archer Lawley’s appearance on the scene was an apt illustration 
of the lesson Mabel was giving the child—that such cures as the Gospel 
records were not wrought to-day directly, but intermediately. For Mr. 
Lawley came to make Mrs. Lumb the extraordinary offer to give Squire 
the one chance of life that remained, of better air, food, and advice, by 
taking him to his own vicarage in the country. We must explain that 
Mr. Lawley justified all that his friends said of his eccentricity by turn- 
ing his house into a convalescent hospital for the sick children of the 
very poor. Wretched little creatures that were fading fast in the foul 
and festering back slums of Wefton, revived miraculously when trans- 
planted to Fenton Vicarage, where there were provided for them not only 
pure air, good food, the care of a professional nurse, and the skill of the 
first doctor in Wefton, but games, toys, treats, and amusements of the 
most miscellaneous kind. Mr. Lawley, who was a bachelor, spent upon 
this craze something more than the income he had from the Church, and 
lived himself on his private means, which were not large, and by his 
pen. He no sooner heard from Kneeshaw of Squire’s case than he 
offered to take it under his care, and the two had come together to make 
this offer to Mrs. Lumb. Fortunately for Squire, exaggerated accounts 
of Parson Lawley’s good deeds and miraculous cures had reached Mrs. 
Lumb, so that she no sooner heard his name than she divined and 
rejoiced over his errand. Such accounts had reached Mabel also, who 
naturally so appreciated a kindred craze to her own that she looked up 
at Mr, Lawley with a beautiful expression of hero-worship when George 
introduced him to her. Mr. Lawley, a very tall man, foreign-looking, 
with a cynical mouth, but not unkindly eyes of a soft deep brown, 
blushed under her gaze. His self-possession, which would have been 
proof against the presence of an archbishop, often left bim in the pre- 
sence of ladies, and he was disconcerted by the sight of the loveliest face 
he had ever seen, looking up at him with a childlike admiration. He 
muttered something about intruding, and would then and there have 
beaten a hasty retreat, leaving to Kneeshaw the arrangement of the 
affair, if Mrs. Lumb had allowed him. That good lady, however, inter- 
cepted his retreat, and saved him and Mr. Kneeshaw any delicacy or 
difficulty they might have felt about broaching the subject, by taking 
upon herself the modest duty. 

“ Sit thee daan, Sir,” she said, wiping a chair with her apron ; ‘aw’m 
fain to see yo’. Yo’ve coomed, aw reckon, to ax awr Squire to your 
haase. Well, aw’m nowt agin it. Yo’ can tak’ him if yo’ve a mind.” 

Neither Mr. Lawley nor Mr. Kneeshaw was in the least surprised by 
Mrs. Lumb’s modesty and magnanimity, for both had experience enough 
of the West Riding poor to know that, however grateful they feel at 
heart—and no one can accuse them of ingratitude—they accept a favour 
as if they were conferring it. 

“T think the change would do him good, Mrs. Lumb,” said Mr. 
Lawley, as courteously as if Mrs, Lumb really was doing him a kindness. 
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“Tt is so good of you, Mr. Lawley,” burst in Mabel, eager to cover 
and make up for Mrs. Lumb’s ungraciousness, yet blushing at the same 
time with the consciousness that praise from her might sound pa- 
tronising or presumptuous. The imperturbable Mr. Lawley seemed, to 
Kneeshaw’s amazement, absolutely to return the blush as he muttered 
something like “ Not at all,” and turned to ask Squire if he would like 
to come to Fenton. Squire had heard of Fenton Vicarage from the same 
source as his mother—from a schoolfellow who lived in an alley off Sugg 
Lane, and who had spent a inonth in that paradise, of which he had 
never ceased to talk since. 

“ Please, may mother and Sally come to see ine?” 

“Of course they may.” 

«“ And Miss Masters ?” 

This was a very awkward request. Mrs. MacGucken, Mr. Lawley’s 
housekeeper and hospital nurse, who ruled him with a rod of iron, would 
as soon see a bailiff as a spinster in the house, since neither could have 
any other business there than “to take” the master. Accordingly, she 
was simply brutal in her manner to any eligible spinster who entered 
the vicarage under any pretence or pretext whatsoever. For Mr. 
Lawley, therefore, to invite Miss Masters and ber chaperon (who, he 
supposed, would be her mother) to meet such a reception as Mrs. 
MacGucken would give them, would be more inhospitable than to dis- 
courage them. Yet he would have been more brutal even than Mrs. 
MacGucken herself, if he made no response to Squire’s suggestion. 

“T am sure,” he said hesitatingly, “I shall be very glad if Miss 
Masters will honour my house with a visit; but I’m afraid i 

“Thank you very much,” interrupted Mabel, hastening to the relief 
of his evident embarrassment ; “ but I really couldn’t think of coming, 
except on crutches or in consumption. You don’t take in anything 
short of that, Mr. Lawley?” she rattled on with a flippancy which 
seemed, under the circumstances, the truest politeness, as Mr. Lawley 
was slow to recover from his embarrassment. ‘“ Besides, I expect Squire 
will be so much better as to be able to come to see me before I could 
get my aunt to make her mind up for an expedition to Fenton. She 
thinks any place you get by train to must be an immense distance off. 
It’s a good way for Squire to be moved to, I am afraid.” 

“Tt’s something over five miles,” replied Mr. Lawley; “but once 
you get clear of the town, the road is good.— When may I send for him, 
Mrs. Lumb ?” 

The question helped Mis. Lumb to realise her separation from 
Squire, which she felt all the more keenly because she had had so much 
to do for him; and her tears, which began now to flow freely, affected 
Squire. It was a bitter mortification to be unable to choke back his 
tears. Could Mr. Kneeshaw now believe that he hadn’t cried yesterday, 
when Dr. Dredge had given him good reason? Yet, somehow, the sight 
of his mother’s tears, and the thought of leaving her and Sally and. Mabel, 
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melted him, while Dr. Dredge’s bungling brutality had only hardened 
him. 

“Doan’t frecat, doy. Me and Sally will coome see thee,” cried Mrs. 
Lumb, as she dried her own tears in her apron. 

“She won't,” sobbed the child, nodding his head towards Mabel. 
“ Mother !” 

“What, doy ?” 

But Squire wouldn’t tell her what, till she had stooped down to hear 
it in a whisper. 

“ Nay, aw couldn’t for shame ax her. Eh, Miss, but he thinks the 
warld o’ thee !” 

“Ts it anything I can do for him, Mrs. Lumb?” 

“Deed, Miss, aw can hardly fashion to tell thee. He wants thee to 
kiss him as tha did a bit sin’.” 

As Mabel was about to stoop to kiss the child, George and Mr. 
Lawley held their hands out to bid her good-bye, and telling Mrs. Lumb 
what hour the cab would come to-morrow for Squire, they left the house 
together. When Mabel did stoop to kiss him, the poor little chap put 
both his arms round her neck, and cried, and clung convulsively to her 
till Mabel’s cheek was wet with other tears beside his. 
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Hap we been asked, a few weeks ago, to name the greatest living 
writer of English fiction, the answer would have been unanimous. No 
one—whatever might be his special personai predilections—would have 
refused that title to George Eliot. To ask the same question now 
would be to suggest some measure of our loss. In losing George Eliot 
we have probably lost the greatest woman who ever won literary fame, 
and one of the very few writers of our day to whom the name “ great” 
could be conceded with any plausibility. We are not at a sufficient 
distance from the object of our admiration to measure its true elevation. 
We are liable to a double illusion on the morrow of such events, In poli- 
tical life we fancy that all heroism is extinct with the dead leader, whilst 
there are within the realm five hundred good as he. Yet the most 
daring optimist can hardly suppose that consolatory creed to be generally 
true in literature. If contemporaries sometimes exaggerate, they not 
unfrequently underestimate their loss. When Shakespeare died, nobody 
imagined—we may suspect—that the English drama had touched its 
highest point. When men are crossing the lines which divide one of the 
fruitful from one of the barren epochs in literature, they are often but 
faintly conscious of the change. It would require no paradoxical inge- 
nuity to maintain that we are even now going through such a transition. 
The works of George Eliot may hereafter appear as marking the termina- 
tion of the great period of English fiction which began with Scott. She may 
hereafter be regarded as the last great sovereign of a literary dynasty, who 
had to bequeath her sceptre to a comparatively petty line of successors : 
though—for anything that we can say to the contrary—it may also be 
true that the successor may appear to-morrow, or may even be now 
amongst us in the shape of some writer who is struggling against a 
general want of recognition. 

Ephemeral critics must not pretend to pronounce too confidently 
upon such questions. They can only try to say,in Mr. Browning's 
phrase, how it strikesa contemporary. And a contemporary is prompted 
by the natural regret to stray into irrelevant reflections, and dwell 
needlessly in the region of might-have-beens. Had George Eliot lived a 
little longer, or begun to write a little earlier, or been endowed with 
some additional quality which she did not in fact possess, she might have 
done greater things still. It is very true, and true of others besides 
George Eliot. It often seems as if even the greatest works of the 
greatest writers were but fragmentary waifs and strays—mere indica- 
tions of more splendid achievements which would have been within 
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their grasp, had they not been forced, like weaker people, to feel out the 
way to success through comparative failure, or to bend their genius to 
unworthy tasks. So, of the great writers in her own special department, 
Fielding wasted his powers in writing third-rate plays till he was five- 
and-thirty, and died a broken-down man at forty-seven. Scott did not 
appear in the tield of his greatest victories till he was forty-three, and all 
his really first-rate work was done within the next ten years. George 
Eliot’s period of full activity, the time during which she was con- 
scientiously doing her best under the stimulus of high reputation, lasted 
some twenty years; and so long a space is fully up to the average of the 
time allowed to most great writers. If not a voluminous writer, 
according to the standard of recent novelists, she has left enough work, 
representative of her powers at their best, to give a full impress of her 
mind. 

So far, I think, we have little reason for regret. When once a 
writer has managed to express the best that was in him to say, the ques- 
tion of absolute mass is trifling. Though some very great have also 
been very voluminous writers, the immortal part of their achievement 
bears a slight proportion to the whole. Goethe lived to a good old age, 
and never lapsed into indolence : yet all of Goethe that is really of the 
highest: excellence will go into some half-dozen volumes. Putting aside 
Scott, hardly any great English writer has left a greater quantity of 
work representing the highest level of the author’s capacity than is equi- 
valent to the Scenes of Clerical Life, Adam Bede, the Mill on the Floss, 
Silas Marner, Romola, and Middlemarch, Certainly, she might have 
done more. She did not begin to write novels till a period at which 
many popular authors are already showing symptoms of exhaustion, and 
indulging in the perilous practice of self-imitation. Why, it may be 
said, did not George Eliot write immortal works in her youth, instead 
of transiating German authors of a heterodox tendency? If we could 
wrange all such things to cur taste, and could foresee a writer’s powers 
from the beginning, we might have ordered matters differently. Yet one 
may observe that there is another side to the question. Imaginative 
minds often ripen quickly ; and much of the finest poetry in the language 
derives its charm from the freshness of youth. But writers of the con- 
templative order—those whose best works represent the general experi- 
ence of a rich and thoughtful nature—may be expected to come later to 
their maturity. The phenomenon of early exhaustion is too common in 
these days to allow us to regret an occasional exception. If during her 
youth George Eliot was storing the thoughts and emotions which after- 
wards shaped themselves into the Scenes of Clerical Life, we need not sup- 
pose that the time was wasted. Certainly, I do not think that any one who 
has had a little experience in such matters would regard it as otherwise 
than dangerous for a powerful mind to be precipitated into public utter- 
ance. The Pythagorean probation of silence may be protracted too long ; 
but it may afford a most useful discipline: and | think that there is 
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nothing preposterous in the supposition that George Eliot's work was all 
the more powerful because it came from a novelist who had lain fallow 
through a longer period than ordinary. 

If it is rather idle to pursue such speculations, it is still more idle to 
indulge in that kind of criticism which virtually comes to saying that 
George Eliot ought to have been Walter Scott or Charlotte Bronté. 
You may think her inferior to those writers; you may dislike her 
philosophy or her character; and you are fully justified in expressing 
your dislike. But it is only fair to ask whether the qualities which you 
disapprove were mere external and adventitious familiarities or the 
inseparable adjunct of those which you admire. It is important to 
remember this in considering some of the common criticisms. The poor 
woman was not content simply to write amusing stories. She is convicted 
upon conclusive evidence of having induged in ideas ; she ventured to spe- 
culate upon human life and its meaning, and still worse, she endeavoured 
to embody her convictions in imaginative shapes, and probably wished to 
infect her readers with them. ‘This was, according to some people, highly 
unbecoming in a woman and very inartistic in a novelist. I confess 
that, for my part, I am rather glad to find ideas anywhere. They 
are not very common ; and there are a vast number of excellent fictions 
which these sensitive critics may study without the least danger of a 
shock to their artistic sensibilities by anything of the kind. But if you 
will permit « poor novelist to indulge in such awkward possessions, I 
cannot see why he or she should not be allowed occasionally to inter- 
weave them in her narrative, taking care of course to keep them in 
their proper place. Some of that mannerism which offends many critics 
represents in fact simply George Eliot’s way of using this privilege. We 
are indeed told dogmatically that a novelist should never indulge in 
little asides to the reader. Why not! One main advantage of a novel, as 
it seems to me, is precisely that it leaves room for a freedom in such 
matters which is incompatible with the requirements, for example, of 
dramatic writing. I can enjoy Scott’s downright story-telling, which 
never reminds you obtrusively of the presence of the author ; but with all 
respect for Scott, I do not see why his manner should be the sole type 
and model for all his successors. I like to read about Tom Jones or 
Colonel Newcome ; but I am also very glad when Fielding or Thackeray 
puts his puppets aside for the moment and talks to me in his own person. 
A child, it is true, dislikes to have the illusion broken, and is angry if 
you try to persuade him that Giant Despair was not a real personage 
like his favourite Blunderbore. But the attempt to produce such 
illusions is really unworthy of work intended for full-grown readers. 
The humorist in particular knows that you will not mistake his 
puppet-show for reality, nor does he wish you to doso. He is rather of 
opinion that the world itself is a greater puppet-show, not to be taken in 
too desperate earnest. It is congenial to his whole mode of thought to 
act occasionally as chorus, and dwell upon some incidental suggestion. 
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The solemn critic may step forward, like the physician who attended 
Sancho Panza’s meal, and waive aside the condiment which gives a peculiar 
relish to the feast. It is not prepared according to his recipe. But till 
he gives me some better reason for obedience than his ipse diait, I shall 
refuse to respect what would destroy many charming passages and 
obliterate touches which clearly contribute to the general effect of George 
Eliot’s work, 

Were it not indeed that some critics in authority have dwelt upon 
this supposed defect, I should be disposed simply to plead “ not guilty,” 
for I think that any one who reads the earlier books with the criticism 
in his mind, and notes the passages which are really obnoxious upon this 
ground, will be surprised at the rarity of the passages to which it applies. 
One cannot help suspecting that what is really offensive is not so much 
the method itself as the substance of the reflections introduced, and 
occasionally the cumbrous style in which they are expressed. And upon 
these points there is more to be said. But it is more desirable, if one 
can do it, to say what George Eliot was than what she was not; and to 
try to catch the secret of her unique power rather than to dwell upon 
shortcomings, some of which, to say the truth, are so obvious that it 
requires little critical acumen to discover them, and a decided tinge of 
antipathy to dwell upon them at length. 

What is it, in fact, which makes us conscious that George Eliot had 
a position apart; that, in a field where she had so many competitors of 
no mean capacity, she stands out as superior to all her rivals; or that, 
whilst we can easily imagine that many other reputations will fade with 
a change of fashion, there is something in George Eliot which we are 
confident will give delight to our grandch‘ldren as it bas to ourselves ? 
To such questions there is one obvious answer at hand. There is one 
part of her writings upon which every competent reader has dwelt with 
delight, and which seems fresher and more charming whenever we come 
back to it. There is no danger of arousing any controversy in saying 
that the works of her first period, the Scenes of Clerical Life, Adam Bede, 
Stlas Marner, and the Mill on the Floss, have the unmistakable mark of 
high genius. They are something for which it is simply out of the ques- 
tion to find any substitute. Strike them out of English literature, and 
we feel that there would be a gap not to be filled up; a distinct vein of 
thought and feeling unrepresented ; a characteristic and delightful type 
of social development left without any adequate interpreter. A second- 
rate writer can be more or less replaced. When you have read Shake- 
speare, you can do very well without Beaumont and Fletcher, and a 
study of the satires of Pope makes it unnecessary to plod through the 
many volumes filled by his imitators. But we feel that, however much 
we may admire the other great English novelists, there is none who 
would make the study of George Eliot superfluous. The sphere which she 
has made specially her own is that quiet English country life which she 
knew in early youth. It has been described with more or less vivacity 
8—2 
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and sympathy by many observers. Nobody has approachéd George 
Eliot in the power of seizing its essential characteristics and exhibiting 
its real charm. She has done for it what Scott did for the Scotch 
peasantry, or Fielding for the eighteenth century Englishman, or 
Thackeray for the higher social stratum of his time. Its last traces are 
vanishing so rapidly amidst the changes of modern revolution, that its 
picture could hardly be drawn again, even if there were an artist of 
equal skill and penetration. And thus, when the name of George Eliot 
is mentioned, it calls up, to me at least, and, I suspect, to most readers, 
not so much her Jater and more ambitious works, as the exquisite series 
of scenes so lovingly and vividly presented in the earlier stage: snuffy 
old Mr. Gilfil, drinking his gin-and-water in his lonely parlour, with his 
faithful Ponto snoring on the rug and dreaming of the early romance of 
his life; and the inimitable Mrs. Poyser in her exquisite dairy, deliver- 
ing her soul in a series of pithy aphorisms, bright as the little flames in 
Mr. Biglow’s pastoral, that “danced about the chaney on the dresser ;” 
and the party in the parlour of the “ Rainbow” discussing the evidences 
for “ghos’es;” or the family conclaves in which the affairs of the 
Tulliver family were discussed from so many and such admirably con- 
trasted points of view. Where shall we find a more delightful circle, 
or quainter manifestations of human character, in beings grotesque, mis- 
shapen, and swathed in old prejudices, like the mossy trees in an old- 
fashioned orchard, which, for all their vagaries of growth, are yet full of 
sap and capable of bearing mellow and toothsome fruit? “It was 
pleasant to Mr. Tryan,” as we are told in Janet’s Repentance, “ to listen 
to the simple chat of the old man—to walk in the shade of the incom- 
parable orchard and hear the story of the crops yielded by the red-streaked 
apple-tree, and the quite embarrassing plentifulness of the summer pears 
—to drink in the sweet evening breath of the garden as they sat in the 
alcove. and so, for a short interval, to feel the strain of his pastoral task 
relaxed.” Our enjoyment is analogous to Mr. Tryan’s. We are soothed 
by the atmosphere of the old-world country life, where people, no doubt, 
had as many troubles as ours, but troubles which, because they were 
different, seem more bearable to our imagination. We half wish that 
we could go back to the old days of stage-coaches and wagons and 
shambling old curates in “ Brutus wigs,” preaching to slumberous con- 
gregations enshrouded in high-backed pews, contemplating as little the 
advent of railways as of a race of clergymen capable of going to prison 
upon a question of ritual. 

So far, indeed, it can hardly be said that George Eliot is unique. 
She has been approached, if she has not been surpassed, by other writers 
in her idyllic effects. But there is something less easily paralleled in the 
peculiar vein of humour which is the essential complement of the more. 
tender passages. Mrs. Poyser is necessary to balance the solemnity of 
Dinah Morris. Silas Marner would lose half his impressiveness if he 
were not in contrast with the inimitable party in the “Rainbow ” 
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parlour. Omit the few pages in which their admirable conversation is 
reported, and the whole harmony of the book would be altered. The 
change would be as fatal as to strike out a figure in some perfect compo- 
sition, where the most trifling accessory may really be an essential part 
of the whole design. It might throw some light upon George Eliot’s 
peculiar power if we could fairly analyse the charm of that little master- 
piece. Psychologists are very fond of attempting to define the nature 
of wit and humour. Hitherto they have not been very successful, 
though, of course, their failure cannot be due to any want of personal 
appreciation of those qualities. But I should certainly despair of giving 
any account of the pleasure which one receives from that famous conflict 
of rustic wits. Why are we charmed by Ben Winthorp’s retort to the 
parish clerk : “It’s your inside as isn’t right made for music ; it’s no 
better nor a hollow stalk ;” and the statement that this “unflinching 
frankness was regarded by the company as the most piquant form of 
’ or by the landlord’s ingenious remarks upon the analogy between 


joke ;’ 
a power of smelling cheeses and perceiving the supernatural ; or by that 
quaint stumble into something surprising to the speaker himself by its 
apparent resemblance to witty repartee, when the same person says to the 
farrier : “ You’re a doctor, I reckon, though you're only a cow-doctor ; fora 
fly’s a fly, though itmay be a horse-fly”? One can understand at a proper 
distance how a clever man comes to say a brilliant thing, and it is still 
more easy to understand how.he can say a thoroughly silly thing, and, 
therefore, how he can simulate stupidity. But there is something mys- 
terious in the power possessed by a few great humorists of converting 
themselves for the nonce into that peculiar condition of muddle-headed- 
ness dashed with grotesque flashes of common-sense which is natural to 
a half-educated mind. It is less difficult to draw either a perfect circle 
or a purely arbitrary line than to see what will be the proportion of the 
regular figure on some queer, lop-sided, and imperfectly-reflecting surface. 
And these quaint freaks of rustic intelligence seem to be rags and tatters 
of what would make wit and reason in a cultivated mind, but when put 
together in this grotesque kaleidoscopic confusion suggests, not simple 
nonsense, but a ludicrous parody of sense. 'I'o reproduce the effect, you 
have not simply to lower the activity of the reasoning machine, but to 
put it together on some essential plan, so as to bring out a new set of 
combinations distantly recalling the correct order. We require not a 
new defect of logic, but a new logical structure. 

There is no answer to this as to any other such problems. It is 
enough to take note of the fact that George Eliot possessed a vein of 
humour, of which it is little to say that it is incomparably superior, in 
depth if not in delicacy, to that of any feminine writer. It is the 
humour of a calm contemplative mind, familiar with wide fields of know- 
ledge, and capable of observing the little dramas of rustic life from a 
higher standing-point. It is not—in these earlier books at any rate— 
that she obtrudes her acquirements upon us; for if here and there we 
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find some of those scientific illusions which afterwards became a kind of 
mannerism, they are introduced without any appearance of forcing. It 
is simply that she is awake to those quaint aspects of the little world 
before her which only show their quaintness to the cultivated intellect. 
We feel that there must be a silent guest in the chimney-corner of the 
“Rainbow,” so thoroughly at home with the natives as to put no stress 
upon their behaviour, and yet one who has travelled out of sight of the 
village spire, and known the thoughts and feelings which are stirring in 
the great world outside. The guest can at once sympathise and silently 
criticise ; or rather, in the process of observation, carries on the two pro- 
cesses simultanously by recognising at once the little oddities of the micro- 
cosm, and yet seeing themas merely one embodiment of the same thoughts 
and passions which present themselves on a larger scale elsewlfere. It is in 
this happy combination of two characteristics often disjoined that we have 
one secret of George Eliot’s power. There is the breadth of touch, the 
large-minded equable spirit of loving contemplative thought, which 
is fully conscious of the narrow limitations of the actor’s thoughts and 
habits, but does not cease on that account to sympathise with his joys 
and sorrows. We are on a petty stage, but not in a stifling atmo- 
sphere, and we are not called upon to accept the prejudices of the actors 
or to be angry with them, but simply to understand and be tolerant. 
We have neither the country idyl of the sentimentalist which charms us 
in some of George Sand’s stories of French life, but in which our enjoy- 
ment is checked by the inevitable sense of unreality, nor the caricature 
of the satirist who is anxious to proclaim the truth that base passions 
and grovelling instincts are as common in country towns as in court and 
city. Everything is quietly set before us with a fine sense of its wider 
relations, and yet with a loving touch, significant of a pathetic yearning 
for the past, which makes the whole picture artistically charming. Weare 
reminded in Mr. Gilfil’s love-story how, whilst poor little Tina was fretting 
over her wrongs, the “stream of human thought and deed was hurrying 
and broadening around.” ‘ What were our little Tina and her trouble 
in this mighty torrent, rushing from one awful unknown to another? 
Lighter than the smallest centre of quivering life in the water-drop— 
hidden and uncared for as the pulse of anguish in the breast of the tiniest. 
bird that has fluttered down to its nest with the long-sought food, and 
has found the nest torn and empty.” It is this constant reference, tacit 
or express, suggested by pathetic touches, and by humorous exhibition of 
the incongruities and contrasts of the little drama of village life to the 
outer world beyond, and to the wider universe in which it too is an atom, 
that distinctly raises George Eliot above the level of many merely pic- 
turesque descriptions of similar scenes. We feel that the artist is at an 
intellectual elevation high enough to be beyond the illusions of the city 
fashion ; but the singular charm springs out of the tender affection which 
reproduces the little world left so far behind and hallowed by the romance 
of early association. 
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George Eliot’s own view of the matter is given in more than one of these 
objectionable “asides” of which we have had to speak. She entreats us 
to try to see the poetry and the pathos, the tragedy and the comedy, to be 
found in the experience of poor dingy Amos Barton. She rarely looks, 
she says, at “a bent old man or a wizened old woman” without seeing 
“the past of which they are the shrunken remnant; and the unfinished 
romance of rosy cheeks and bright eyes seems sometimes of feeble interest 
and significance compared with that drama of hope and love which has 
long ago reached its catastrophe, and left the poor soul, like a dim and 
dusty stage, with all its sweet garden scenes and fair perspectives overturned 
and thrust out of sight.” To reflect that we ought to see wizened old 
men and women with such eyes is of course easy enough ; to have such 
eyes—really tosee what we know that we ought to see—is to possess true 
genius. George Eliot is not laying down a philosophical maxim to be 
proved and illustrated, but is attempting to express the animating 
principle of a labour of love. Mr. Gillil, the person who suggests this 
remark, is the embodiment of the abstract principle, and makes us feel 
that it is no empty profession. Everybody has noticed how admirably 
George Eliot has portrayed certain phases of religious feeling with 
which, in one sense, she had long ceased to sympathise. Amongst the 
subsidiary actors in her stories, none are more tenderly and lovingly 
touched than the old-fashioned parsons and dissenting preachers—Barton 
and Gilfil and Tryan, and Ivwin and Dinah Morris in Adam Sede, and Mr. 
Lyon in /elix //folt. I do not know that they or their successors would 
have much call to be grateful. For, in truth, it is plain enough that 
the interest is in the kindly old-fashioned parson, considered as a valuable 
factor in the social system, and that his creed is not taken to be the 
source of his strength; whilst the few Methodists and the brethren in 
Lantern Yard are regarded as attaining a very imperfect and stam- 
mering version of truths capable of being very completely dissevered 
from their dogmatic teaching. In any case, her breach with the creed 
of her youth involved no breach of the ties formed by early reverence 
for its representatives. The change involved none of the bitterness which 
is sometimes generated by a spiritual revolt. Dickens—who is some- 
times supposed to represent the version of modern Christianity—could 
apparently see nothing in a dissenting preacher but an unctuous and 
sensual hypocrite—a vulgarised Tartuffe such as Stiggins and Chadhand. 
If George Eliot had been the mere didactic preacher of mere critics, 
she might have set before us mere portraits of spiritual pride or 
clerical charlatanism. But, whatever her creed, she was too deep a 
humorist, too thoughtful and too tender, to fall into such an error. She 
never sinned against the “natural piety” which should bind our days 
together. The tender regard which she had retained for all the sur- 
roundings of her youth did not fail towards those whose teaching had 
once roused her reverence, and which could never become the objects of 
indiscriminate antipathy. 
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In this one may perhaps say George Eliot was a true woman. 
Women, indeed, can be fully as bitter in their resentment as the 
harsher sex ; but their bitterness seems to be generated in the attempt 
to outdo their masculine rivals, and to imply perverted rather than 
deficient sensibility. They seldom exhibit pachydermatous indifference 
to their neighbour’s emotions. The so-called masculine quality in 
George Eliot—her wide and calm intelligence—was certainly combined 
with a thoroughly feminine nature; and the more one reads her books 
and notes her real triumphs, the more strongly this comes out. The poetry 
and pathos which she seeks to reveal under commonplace surroundings 
is found chiefly in feminine hearts. Each of the early books is the 
record of an ordeal endured by some suffering woman. In the Scenes 
of Clerical Life the interest really centres in the women ‘whose fate is 
bound up with the acts of the clerical heroes ; it is Janet and Molly Barton 
in whom we are realiy interested ; and if poor little Tina is too weak 
to be a heroine, her vigorous struggle against the destinies is the pivot 
of the story. That George Eliot succeeded remarkably in some male 
portraits, and notably in Tom Tulliver, is undeniable. Yet the men 
were often simply women in disguise. ‘The piquancy, for example, of 
the famous character of Tito is greatly due to the fact that he is the 
voluptuous, selfish, but sensitive character, not unfamiliar in the fiction 
which deals with social intrigues, but generally presented to us in 
feminine costume. We are told of Daniel Deronda, upon whose cha- 
racter an extraordinary amount of analysis is expended, that he com- 
bined a feminine affectionateness with masculine inflexibility. To our 
perceptions, the feminine vein becomes decidedly the most prominent ; 
and this is equally true of such characters as Philip Wakem and Mr. 
Lyon. Adam Bede, indeed, to mention no one else, is a thorough 
man. He represents, it would seem, that ideal of masculine strength 
which Miss Bronté used with curious want of success to depict in 
Louis Moore—the firm arm, the offer of which (as we are told @ 
propos of Maggie Tulliver and the offensive Stephen Guest) has in it 
* something strangely winning to most women.” Yet if Adam Bede 
had shown less Christian forbearance to young Squire Donnithorne, 
we should have been more convinced that he was of masculine fibre 
throughout. 

Here we approach more disputable matters. George Eliot’s early 
books owe their charm to the exquisite painting of the old country-life— 
an achievement made possible by a tender imagination brooding over a 
vanishing past—but, ifwe may make the distinction, they owe their great- 
ness to the insight into passions not confined to one race or period. Janet 
Dempster would lose much of her charm if she were transplanted from 
Milby to London; but she would still be profoundly interesting as 
representing a marked type of feminine character. Balzac—or some- 
body else—said, or is said to have said—that there were only seven 
possible plots in fiction, Without pledging oneself to the particular 
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number, one may admit that the number of radically different motives 
is remarkably small. It may he added that even great writers rarely 
show their highest capacity in more than one of these typical situations. 
It is not hard to say which is George Eliot’s favourite theme. We 
may call it—speaking with proper reserve—the woman in need of a 
confessor. We may have the comparatively shallow nature, the poor 
wilful little Tina, or Hetty or Tessa—the mere plaything of fate, whom 
we pity because in her childish ignorance she is apt, like little Red 
Ridinghood, to mistake the wolf for a friend, though not exactly to take 
him for a grandmother. Or we have the woman with noble aspirations 
—Janet, or Dinah, or Maggie, or Romola, or Dorothea, or, may we 
add, Daniel Deronda—who recognises more clearly her own need of 
guidance, and even in failure has the lofty air of martyrdom. It is in 
the setting such characters before us that George Eliot has achieved her 
highest triumphs, and made some of her most unmistakable failures. 
It is here that we meet the complaint that she is too analytic; that 
she takes the point of view of the confessor rather than the artist ; 
and is more anxious to probe the condition of her heroines’ souls, 
to give us an accurate diagnosis of their spiritual complaints, and an 
account of their moral evolution, than to show us the character in 
action, If I must give my own view, I must venture a distinction. 
To say that George Eliot’s stories are interesting as studies of human 
nature, is really to say little more than that they deserve serious 
attention. There are stories—and very excellent and amusing stories—- 
which have comparatively little to do with character; histories of won- 
drous and moving events, where you are fascinated by the vivacity 
of the narrator without caring much for the passions of the actors— 
such stories, in fact, as compose the Arabian Nights, or the voluminous 
works of the admirable Alexandre Dumas. We do not care to un- 
derstand Aladdin’s sentiments, or to say how far he differed from 
Sinbad and Camaralzaman. ‘The famous musketeers have different 
parts to play, and so far different characters ; but one does not care 
very much for their psychology. Still, every serious writer must derive 
his power from his insight into men and women. <A Cervantes or 
Shakespeare, a Scott, a Fielding, a Richardson or Thackeray, command 
our attention by forcible presentation of certain types of character; and, 
so far, George Eliot’s does not differ from her predecessors’. Nor, again, 
would any truly imaginative writer give us mere abstract analyses of 
character, instead of showing us the concrete person in action. If George 
Eliot has a tendency to this error it does not appear in her early period. 
We can see any of her best characters as distinctly, we know them by 
direct vision as intimately, as we know any personage in real or ficti- 
tious history. We are not put off with the formule of their conduct, 
but persons are themselves revealed to us. Yet it is, I think, true that 
her stories are pre-eminently studies of character in this sense, that her 


main and conscious purpose is to set before us the living beings in what 
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may be called, with due apology, their statical relations—to show them, 
that is, in their quiet and normal state, not under the stress of excep- 
tional events. When we once know Adam Bede or Dinah Morris, we 
care comparatively little for the development of the plot. Compare, for 
example, Adam Bede with the J/eart of Midlothian, the first half of 
which seems to me to be one of the very noblest of all fictions, though 
the latter part suffers from the conventional madwoman and the bit of 
commonplace intrigue which Scott fancied himself bound to introduce. 
Jeanie Deans is, to my mind, a more powerfully drawn and altogether a 
more substantial and satisfactory young woman than Dinah Morris, who, 
with all her merits, seems to me, I will confess, to be a bit of a prig. 
The contrast, however, to which I refer is in the method rather than in 
the characters or the situation. Scott wishes to interest us in the 
magnificent trial scene, for which all the preceding narrative is a 
preparation ; he is content to set the Deans family before us with a 
few amazingly vigorous touches, so that we may thoroughly enter into 
the spirit of the tremendous ordeal through which poor Jeanie Deans 
is to pass in the conflict between affection and duty. We first learn 
to know her thoroughly by her behaviour under that overpowering 
strain. But in Adam Bede we learn first to know the main actors by 
their conduct in a number of little scenes, most admirably devised and 
drawn, and serving to bring out, if not a more powerful, a more elaborate 
and minute manifestation of their inmost feelings. When we come to 
the critical parts in the story, and the final catastrophe, they are less 
interesting and vivid than the preliminary detail of apparently insig- 
nificant events. The trial and the arrival of the reprieve are probably 
the weakest and most commonplace passages ; and what we really remem- 
ber and enjoy are the little scenes on the village green, in Mrs. Poyser’s 
dairy, and Adam Bede’s workshop. We have there learnt to know the 
people themselves, and we scarcely care for what happens to them. The 
method is natural to a feminine observer who has learnt to interpret 
character by watching its manifestations in little every-day incidents, 
and feels comparatively at a loss when having to deal with the more 
exciting struggles and calamities which make a noise in the world. And 
therefore, as I think, George Eliot is always more admirable in careful 
exposition-— in setting her personages before us—than in dealing with 
her catastrophes, where, to say the truth, she sometimes seems to be- 
come weak just when we expect her full powers to be exerted. 

This is true, for example, of Silas JJarner, where the inimitable 
opening is very superior to the sequel. It is still more conspicuously 
true of the Mill on ihe Floss. The first part of that novel appears to 
me to mark the culmination of her genius. So far, it is one of the rare 
books which it is difficult to praise in adequate language. We may natu- 
rally suspect that part of the singular vividness is due to some admixture 
of an autobiographical element. The sonnets called Brother and Sister 
—perhaps her most successful poetical effort—suggest that the adven- 
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tures of Tom and Maggie had some counterpart in personal experience. 
In any case, the whole account of Maggie’s childhood, the admirable 
pathos of the childish yearnings, and the quaint chorus of uncles and 
aunts, the adventure with the gipsies, the wanderings by the Floss, the 
visit to Tom in his school, have a freshness and brilliance of colouring 
showing that the workmanship is as perfect as the sentiment is tender. 
But when Maggie ceases to be the most fascinating child in fiction, and 
becomes the heroine of a novel, the falling off is grievous. The unlucky 
affair with Stephen Guest is simply indefensible. It may, indeed, be 
urged—and urged with plausibility—that it is true to nature; it is 
true, that is, that women of genius—and, indeed, other women—do not 
always show that taste in‘he selection of lovers which commends itself to 
the masculine mind. There is nothing contrary to experience in the 
supposition that the imagination of an impulsive girl may transfigure a 
very second-rate young tradesman into a lover worthy of her; but this 
does not excuse the author for sharing the illusion. It is painfully true 
that some women, otherwise excellent, may be tempted, like Janet 
Dempster, to take to stimulants. But we should not have been satisfied 
if her weakness had been represented as a creditable or venial pecu- 
liarity, or without a sense of the degradation. So it would, in any 
case, be hardly pleasant to make our charming Maggie the means of 
illustrating the doctrine that a woman of high qualities may throw 
herself away upon a low creature ; but when she is made to act in this 
way, and the weakness is not duly emphasised, we are forced to suppose 
that George Eliot did not see what a poor creature she has really drawn. 
Perhaps this is characteristic of a certain feminine incapacity for drawing 
really masculine heroes, which is exemplified, not quite so disagreeably, 
in the case of Dorothea and Ladislaw. But it is a misfortune, and all 
the more so because the error seems to be gratuitous. If it was neces- 
sary to introduce a new lover, he should have been endowed with some 
qualities likely to attract Mageie’s higher nature, instead of betraying 
his second-rate dandyism in every feature. But the engagement to 
Philip Wakem, who is at least a lovable character, might surely have 
supplied enough tragical motive for a catastrophe which would not de- 
grade poor Maggie to common clay. As it is, what promises to be the 
most perfect story of its kind ends most pathetically indeed, but yet 
with a strain which jars most painfully upon the general harmony. 

The line so sharply drawn in the J/iil on the Floss is also the boun- 
dary between two provinces of the whole regicn. With Maggie’s visit 
to St. Oge’s, we take leave of that part of George Eliot’s work which can 
he praised without important qualification—of work so admirable in its 
kind that we have a sense of complete achievement. In the later stories 
we come upon debatable ground : we have to recognise distinct failure 
in hitting the mark, and to strike a balance between the good and bad qua- 
lities, instead of simply recognising the thorough harmony of a finished 
whole. What is the nature of the change? The shortcomings are, as I 
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have said, obvious enough. We have, for example, the growing tendency 
to substitute elaborate analysis for direct presentation ; there are such 
passages, as one to which I have referred, where we are told that it is 
necessary to understand Deronda’s character at five-and-twenty in order 
to appreciate the effect of after-events; and where we have an elaborate 
discussion which would be perfectly admissible in the discussion of some 
historical character, but which, in a writer who has the privilege of 
creating history, strikes us as an evasion of a difficulty. When we are 
limited to certain facts, we are forced to theorise as to the qualities 
which they indicate. Real people do not always get into situations which 
speak for themselves. But when we can make such facts as will reveal 
character, we have no right to give the abstract theory for the concrete 
embodiment. We perceive when this is done that the reflective faculties 
have been growing at the expense of the imagination, and that, instead 
of simply enriching and extending the field of interest, they are coming 
into the foreground and usurping functions for which they are unfitted. 
The fault is palpable in Romola, The remarkable power not only of 
many passages but of the general conception of the book is unable to 
blind us to the fact that, after all, it is a magnificent piece of cram. 
The masses of information have not been fused by a glowing imagination. 
The fuel has put out the fire. If we fail to perceive this in the more 
serious passages, it is painfully evident in those which are meant to be 
humorous or playful. People often impose upon themselves when they are 
listening to solemn rhetoric, perhaps because, when we have got into 
a reverential frame of mind, our critical instincts are in abeyance. But 
it is not so easy to simulate amusement. And if anybody, with the 
mimicry of Mrs. Poyser or Bob Jakin in his mind, can get through the 
chapter called “ A Florentine Joke” without coming to the conclusion 
that the jokes of that period were oppressive and wearisome ghosts of 
the facetious, he must be one of those people who take in jokes by the 
same faculty as scientific theorems. If we are indulgent, it must be on 
the ground that the historical novel proper is after all an elaborate 
blunder. It is really analogous to, and shows the weakness of, the 
various attempts at the revival of extinct phases of art with which we 
have been overpowered in these days. It almost inevitably falls into 
Scylla or Charybdis ; it is either a heavy mass of information striving to 
be lively, or it is really lively at the price of being thoroughly shallow, 
and giving us the merely pretty and picturesque in place of the really 
impressive. Ifany one has succeeded in avoiding the horns of this dilemma, 
it is certainly not George Eliot. She had certainly very imposing autho- 
rities on her side; but I imagine that Romola gives unqualified satis- 
faction only to people who hold that academical correctness of design 
can supply the place of vivid directness of intuitive vision. 

Yet the situation was not so much the cause as the symptom of a 
change. When George Eliot returned to her proper ground, she did 
not regain the old magic. Middlemarch is undoubtedly a powerful 
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book, but to many readers it is a rather painful book, and it can. hardly 
be called a charming book to any one. The light of common day has 
most unmistakably superseded the indescribable glow which illuminated 
the earlier writings. 

The change, so far as we need consider it, is sutliciently indicated by 
one circumstance. The “ prelude ” invites us to remember Saint Theresa. 
Her passionate nature, we are told, demande a consecration of life to 
some object of unselfish devotion, She found it in the reform of a reli- 
gious order. Bu’ there are many modern Theresas who, with equally 
noble aspirations, can find no worthy object for their energies. They 
have found “ no coherent social faith and order,” no suflicient guidance 
for their ardent souls. And thus we have now and then a Saint 
Theresa, “foundress of nothing, whose loving heart-beats and sobs after 
an wunattained goodness tremble off and are dispersed among hindrances 
instead of centering in some long recognisable deed.” This, then, is 
the keynote of Middlemarch. We are to have one more variation on 
the theme already treatel in various form; and Dorothea Brooke is 
to be the Saint Theresa with lofty aspirations to pass through a search- 
ing ordeal, and, if she fails in outward results, yet to win additional 
nobility from failure. And yet, if this be the design, it almost seems as 
if the book were intended for elaborate irony. Dorothea starts with 
some admirable, though not very novel, aspirations of the social kind, 
with a desire to improve drainage and provide better cottages for the 
poor. She meets a consummate pedant, who is pitilessly ridiculed for 
his petty and hidebound intellect, and immediately takes him to be her 
hero and guide to lofty endeavour. She fancies, as we are told, that her 
spiritual difficulties will be solved by the help of a little Latin and 
Greek, “ Perhaps even Hebrew might be necessary—at least the alpha- 
bet and a few roots—in order to arrive at the core of things and judge 
soundly on the social duties of the Christian.” She marries Mr. 
Casaubon, and of course is speedily undeceived. But, curiously enough, 
the process of enlightcument seems to be very partial. Her faith in her 
husband receives its death-blow as soon as she finds out—not that he is a 
wretched pedant, but that he is a pedant of the wrong kind. Will 
Ladislaw points out to her that Mr. Casaubon is throwing away his 
labour because he does not know German, and is therefore only abreast 
of poor old Jacob Bryant in the last century, instead of being « worthy 
contemporary of Prof. Max Miiller. Surely Dorothea’s error is almost 
as deep as ever. Casaubon is a wretched being because he has neither 
heart nor brains—not because his reading has been confined to the wrong 
set of books. Surely a man may be a prig and a pedant, though he is 
familiar with the very last researches of German professors. The latest 
theories about comparative mythology may be familiar to a man with a 
soul comparable only to a dry pea in a bladder. If Casaubon had been 
all that Dorothea fancied, if his knowledge had been thoroughly up to 
the mark, we should still have pitied her for her not knowing the differ- 
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ence between a man and a stick. Unluckily, she never seems to find 
out that in this stupendous blunder, and not in the pardonable ignorance 
as to the true value of his literary labours, is the real source of her mis- 
fortune. In fact, she hardly seems to grow wiser even at the end; for 
when poor Casaubon is as dead as his writings, she takes up with a young 
gentleman, who appears to have some good feeling, but is conspicuously 
unworthy of the affections of a Saint Theresa. Had JJiddlemarch been 
intended for a cutting satire upon the aspirations of young ladies, who 
wish to learn Latin and Greek, when they ought to be nursing babies 
and supporting hospitals, these developments of affairs would have been 
in perfect congruity with the design. As it is, we are left with the feel- 
ing that aspirations of this kind scarcely deserve a better fate than they 
meet, and that Dorothea was all the better for getting the romantic 
aspirations out of her head. Have not the commonplace people the best 
of the argument ? 

It would be very untrue to say that the later books show any defect 
of general power. I do not think, for example, that there are many pas- 
sages in modern fiction so vigorous as the description of poor Lydgate, 
whose higher aspirations are dashed with a comparatively vulgar desire 
for worldly success, gradually engulfed by the selfish persistence of 
his wife, like a swimmer sucked down by an octopus. On the contrary, 
the picture is so forcible and so lifelike that one reads it with a sense of 
actual bitterness, And as in Daniel Deronda, though I am ready to 
confess that Mordecai and Daniel are to my mind intolerable bores, 
{ hold the story of Grandecourt and Gwendolen to be, though not a 
pleasant, a singularly powerful study of the somewhat repulsive kind. 
And it may certainly be said both of Zomola and of Middlemarch, that 
they have some merits of so high an order that the defects upon which 
[ have dwelt are felt as blemishes, not as fatal errors. If there is 
some misunderstanding of the limits of her own powers, or some mis- 
conception of true artistic conditions, nobody can read them without 
the sense of having been in contact with « comprehensive and vigorous 
intellect, with high feeling and keen powers of observation. Only one 
cannot help regretting the loss of that early charm. Jn reading Adam 
Bede, we feel first the magic, and afterwards we recognise the power 
which it implies. But in Middlemarch we feel the power, but we ask 
in vain for the charm. Some such change passes over any great mind 
which goes throrgh a genuine process of development. It is not surpris- 
ing that the reflective powers should become more predominant in later 
years ; that reasoning should to some extent take the place of intuitive 
perception ; and that experience of life should give a sterner and 
sadder tone to the implied criticism of human nature. We are prepared to 
find less spontaneity, less freshness of interest in the little incidents of 
life, and we are not surprised that a mind so reflective and richly stored 
should try to get beyond the charmed circle of its early successes, and 
to give us a picture of wider and less picturesque aspects of human life. 
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But this does not seem to account sufficiently for the presence of some- 
thing jarring and depressing in the later work. 

Without going into the question fully, one thing may be said: the 
modern Theresa, whether she is called Dorothea, or Maggie, or Dinah, or 
Janet, is the central figure in the world of George Eliot’s imagination, 
We are to be brought to sympathise with the noble aspirations of a loving 
and unselfish spirit, conscious that it cannot receive any full satisfaction 
within the commonplace conditions of this prosaic world. How women 
are to find a worthier sphere of action than the mere suckling of babes 
and chronicling of small beer is a question for the Social Science Associa- 
tions. Some people answer it by proposing to give women votes or degrees, 
and others would tell us that such problems can only be answered by 
reverting to Saint Theresa’s method. The solution in terms of actual 
conduct lies beyond the proper province of the novelist. She has done 
all that she can do if she has revealed the intrinsic beauty of such a 
character, and its proper function in life. She should make us fall in 
love with Romola and Maggie, and convert us to the belief that they are 
the true salt of the earth. 

Up to a certain point her success is complete, and it is won by high 
moral feeling and quick sympathy with true nobility of character. We 
pay willing homage to these pure and lofty feminine types, and we 
may get some measure of the success by comparing them with other 
dissatisfied heroines whose aspirations are by no means so lofty or so 
compatible with delicate moral sentiment. But the triumph has its 
limits. In the sweet old-world country life a Janet or a Dinah can 
find some sort of satisfaction from an evangelical preacher, or within 
the limits of the Methodist church. If the thoughts and ways of her 
circle are narrow, it is in harmony with itself, and we may feel its 
beauty without asking awkward questions. But as soon as Maggie has 
left her quiet fields and reached even such a centre of civilisation as St. 
Ogg’s, there is a jar and a discord. Ronola is in presence of a great 
spiritual disturbance where the highest aspirations are doomed to the 
saddest failure; and when we get to Jiddlemarch we feel that the 
charm has somehow vanished. Even in the early period, Mrs. Poyser’s 
bright common-sense has some advantages over Dinah Morris’s high- 
wrought sentiment. And in J/iddlemarch we feel more decidedly that 
high aspirations are doubtful qualifications; that the ambitious young 
devotee of science has to compound with the quarrelling world, and 
the brilliant young Dorothea to submit to a decided clipping of her 
wings. Is it worth while to have a lofty nature in such surroundings ? 
The very bitterness with which the triumph of the lower characters is 
set forth seems to betray a kind of misgiving. And it is the presence 
of this feeling, as well as the absence of the old picturesque scenery, that 
gives a tone of melancholy to the later books. Some readers are disposed 
to sneer, and to look upon the heroes and heroines as male and female 
prigs, who are ridiculous if they persist and contemptible when they 
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fail. Others are disposed to infer that the philosophy which they repre- 
sent is radically unsatisfactory. And some may say that, after all, the 
picture is true, however sad, and that, in all ages, people who try to 
lift their heads above the crowd must lay their account with martyrdom 
and be content to be uncomfortable. The moral, accepted by George 
Eliot herself, is indicated at the end of Iiddlemarch. A new Theresa, 
she tells us, will not have the old opportunity any more than a new 
Antigone would “spend heroic piety in daring all for the sake of a 
brother’s funeral; the medium in which these ardent deeds took shape 
is for ever gone.” There will be many Dorotheas, and some of them 
doomed to worse sacrifices than the Dorothea of J/iddlemarch, and we 
must be content to think that her influence spent itself through many 
invisible channels, but was not the less potent because unseen. 

Perhaps that is not a very satisfactory conclusion. I cannot here 
ask why it should, not have been more satisfactory. We must admit 
that there is something rather depressing in the thought of these an- 
onymous Dorotheas feeling about vaguely for some worthy outlet of 
their energies, taking up with a man of science and discovering him to be 
an effete pedant, wishing ardently to reform the world, but quite unable 
to specify the steps to be taken, and condescending to put up with a very 
commonplace life in a vague hope that somehow or other they will do 
some good. Undoubtedly we must admit that, wherever the fault lies, 
our Theresas have some difficulty in fully manifesting their excellence. 
But with all their faults, we feel that they embody the imperfect in- 
fluence of a nature so lofty in its sentiment, so wide in its sympathies, 
and so keen in its perceptions, that we may wait long before it will be 
adequately replaced. The imperfections belong in great measure to a 
time of vast revolutions in thought which produce artistic discords as 
well as philosophic anarchy. Lower minds escape the difficulty because 
they are lower; and even to be fully sensitive to the deepest searchings 
of heart of the time is to possess a high claim on our respect. At 
lowest, however we may differ from George Eliot’s teaching on many 
points, we feel her to be one who, in the midst of great perplexities, has 
brought great intellectual powers to setting before us a lofty moral ideal, 
and, in spite of manifest shortcomings, has shown certain aspects of a 
vanishing social phase with a power and delicacy unsurpassed in her 
own sphere. 
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Che Origin of London. 


—— 500 oe 


Wavkine the other day down Fleet Street, whi'e the gritlin which 
marks the former site of Temple Bar was still a passing object of public 
curiosity, I stopped for a minute to have a good look at that poor, under- 
fed, attenuated brute—so unpromising a representative of civic hospi- 
tality—and to take his bearings as the last relic of the material barriers 
that once separated the city of London from that outer ring which Mr. 
Freeman will net allow us to call the Metropolis. As I tumed away 
from him westward, and pursued my course along the Embankment, 
my thoughts naturally reverted to the time when the City stood as a 
visible and distinet entity, surrounded by walls, and girt beyond them 
with fenny marshes and green fields ; while the grey towers of the Abbey 
which I saw in the distance, half hidden by the modern overgrowth of 
the Parliament House, were still the centre of the separate village of 
Westminster, divided from the great town by the long stretch of swampy 
river bank which we even yet call the Strand. Looking back at that 
merchant republic of London, and forward to the royal and imperial 
borough, the capital of England—Westminster—the question forced 
itself upon me vividly, Why should there be any town here at all, and 
why should that town be the largest in the world? We are all so ac- 
customed to take London for granted, that we hardly realise at first low 
extremely complex the question really is. That there should not be a 
London, or that it should not be just where it is and what it is, seems 
to us at the present day almost inconceivable. Yet there are a great 
many questions mixed up in the origin of London which it might be 
well worth our while to disentangle, and, if possible, to answer. Let us 
begin by dividing the problem into its two very distinct halves, and 
after that we may attempt the minor subdivisions separately. 

First of all, there is the question, Why should there be a great town 
about the spot where the City now stands? And secondly, there is the 
question, Why should the capital of the United Kingdom and of the 
British Empire be at Westminster? These two questions are quite 
distinct ; and the fact presupposed in the one is quite different from the 
fact presupposed in the other. Even if the political centre of the empire 
had happened to be at York or Edinburgh, at Winchester or Lichfield, 
there must have been a considerable commercial town about the point 
up to which the Thames continues to be navigable for ocean-going 
vessels ; and even if there had been no great river in the neighbourhood 
of Westminster, a considerable administrative and fashionable town 
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must have grown up around the Court and the Houses of Parliament. 
Asa matter of fact, the Metropolis consists of two great towns rolled 
into one, and each of them adding importance to the other: London, the 
largest seaport in the kingdom ; and Westminster, the political capital of 
the kingdom. But that they might easily have existed separately from 
one another we can see by going no further from home than to Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow; while we get the separation even more clearly 
accentuated in the case of New York and Washington. 

Then, besides these greater questions, there are « number of minor 
questions mixed up with the present greatness of the Metropolis. Paris 
is the capital of a larger and a more populous State than London, yet it 
is not quite half the size, Of course it will be objected that Paris is 
not a seaport, but merely an administrative, legal, eccleSiastical, com- 
mercial, and literary centre. True, but Marseille is the greatest sea- 
port of France, and Lyon the greatest manufacturing town of France ; 
yet Paris, Marseille, and Lyon, put together, do not make up two-thirds 
of London. Again, we may grant that there must have been « modern 
city where London now stands, even if there had never been one till late 
in the eighteenth century; just as a great city necessarily grew up at 
Liverpool as soon as the cotton of America required a port of entry in 
the neighbourhood of the rich Lancashire and Yorkshire coal district, 
and as soon as a port of exit was required in return for the towns of 
Manchester, Blackburn, Wigan, Bolton, Burnley, Middleton, Oldham, 
tochdale, Leeds, Bradford, Wakefield, Barnsley, and Sheffield, which 
sprang up above that very coal. But why was there a relatively impor- 
tant town of London in medieval times, in early English times, and in 
Roman times? Questions like this can only be answered by making 
«regular historical survey of the causes which led to the existence of 
London. 

In new countries, we can easily guess why towns grow up in one 
place rather than another, because the causes which produced them are 
still in action. We see at once how such « harbour as that of New 
York necessarily attracts to itself almost all the import trade of America ; 
how Chicago, situated at the deepest bend of Lake Michigan, in the very 
centre of the finest corn-growing country of the world, naturally becomes 
the port of shipment for the surplus grain of that fertile level ; how 
Cincinnati was predestined to be the metropolis of pork ; and how New 
Orleans inevitably collects all the cotton of the Mississippi basin. So, 
too, a glance at the position of Montreal shows us that it must of necessity 
be the commercial capital of Canada; and a first view of Melbourne suf- 
ficiently reveals why it is the one great town of Australia, But in older 
countries, the causes which led to the existence of cities are often more 
difficult to discover, because the circumstances bave since changed so 
widely. It isnot easy on the first blush to guess why Paris should have 
gathered around two muddy islets in the Seine, or why Rome arose upon 
two low hills which swell up slightly from the malarious levels of the 
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Campagna. A hasty mind might fancy that such towns were purely 
capricious or accidental in their origin. But, if we look the question 
fairly in the face, we cannot fail to see that definite reasons must always 
have induced men to aggregate around one spot rather than another. 
No town, no village, no single house even, ever arises without a sufficient 
cause pre-existing for its exact place and nature. Whenever a man 
takes up his abode anywhere, he does so because he finds life easier there 
than in any other accessible spot. 

Apparently, the very first London was a Welsh village—an Ancient 
British village, the history books would say—which crowned the top of 
Ludgate Hill, near where St. Paul’s now stands. The old Welsh, who 
owned Britain before the English took it, were a race half hunters, half 
cultivators, as Cesar tell us. In his time, the Britons of the south- 
eastern country, which consists of open cultivable plains, were tillers of 
the soil ; while those of the hilly north-west were still pastoral nomads, 
or savage hunters, dwelling in movable villages, and having mere empty 
forts on the hill-tops,-to which the whole population retreated with their 
cattle in case of invasion. These duns, or hill-forts, still exist in numbers 
over all England, and are generally known as “ British camps.” Such 
names as Sinodun, Brendon, and Wimbledon still preserve their memory ; 
while we are familiar with the Latinised form in Camalodunum, Mori- 
dunum, and Branodunum. Dunedin, Dunbar, Dundee, and Dunkeld, 
give us Scottish forms of like implication. Down and dune survive as modi- 
fied modern words from the same root. As a rule, the syllables dwn and 
don in place-names are sure indications of an old hill-fort. The “ castles” 
or rude earthworks which crown alinost every height among the South 
Downs and the western hills are the last remains of these old Welsh 
strongholds. Maiden Castle, near Dorchester, and the earthworks at 
Cissbury, Silchester, and Ogbury, are familiar instances. 

Even before the Romans caine, however, the river valleys of the 
south-east of Britain were inhabited by agricultural tribes, with fixed 
habitations and considerable towns. There are two great basins in 
England which have always possessed the highest agricultural import- 
ance: the one is that of the Thames, the other that of the Yorkshire 
Ouse. So long as England remained mainly an agricultural country, 
the two greatest cities of the land were the respective centres of these 
basins, London and York. And there has been more than one moment 
in our history when it might have seemed doubtful which was to become 
ultimately the capital of the whole kingdom. 

Now, what made London the centre of the Thames valley? for that 
of course was the first step towards making it the metropolis of the 
British empire. Well, the Welsh tribe which inhabited the lower part 
of the valley must have originally needed a dun like all their neigh- 
bours. But there are not many conspicuous hills in the flat basin of 
the Thames between Richmond and the sea ; and Ludgate Hill was perhaps 
the best that the Trinobantes of Middlesex could get. ‘To be sure, it 
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could not compare with the dun at Edinburgh, at Dumbarton, or at 
Stirling ; but it was high enough to make a natural fort, and it stood just 
above the point where the tide is distinctly felt. Thus, as the old Welsh 
became gradually more and more civilised, a regular town grew up around 
the low dun, and bore from the very first its modern name of London, 
for no name in England has altered so little with the wear and tear ot 
centuries. It was not without natural advantages of situation ; for a 
belt of marshes girt it round on every side, from the estuary of the Lea and 
the Finsbury flats to the Fleet river and London Fen, where the Strand 
now stretches. In the interval between Caius Cesar’s abortive attempt 
upon Britain, and the reduction of the south coast under Claudius, we 
know that a considerable trading town developed around the old village. 
Cunobelin, whose coins of Roman type are still found from’ Norwich and 
Chester to Kent, had his palace at the neighbouring station of Camalo- 
dunum; but London was the centre of such rude trade as yet existed. 
Trackways still traceable radiated thence all over the eastern counties 
and the south coast, where the traffic with Gaul was already important. 
It is a great advantage to merchants and shippers to ascend a 
navigable river as far as possible into the centre of the country, because 
they have thus the largest circle of customers for their goods ; and this is 
especially important in early stages of civilisation, when means of land 
transport are deficient. Accordingly we see that in early times a great 
town is to be found at the head of navigation of every great river. If 
we take the map of England, we shall notice that almost all the chief 
old county towns, such as Leicester, Gloucester, and York, are so 
situated. Ata later date, we get almost direct seaports, like Glasgow, 
Liverpool, and Bristol; but in a primitive culture these ports would be 
far less useful, as well as less defensible, than those which stand on 
rivers running far inland, and so command a whole circle of country, 
instead of a mere semicircle, as is the case with coastwise towns. We 
must remember that railways have wholly revolutionised the carrying trade 
in this respect ; but the importance of canals before the introduction of the 
railway system shows clearly how necessary was a good waterway for a 
commercial town. Now, the Thames is navigable for a further distance 
from the sea than any other river in England, and its valley, as we have 
already seen, is one of the most valuable agricultural districts. Here, then, 
we have the very conditions necessary for the rise of a commercial town ; 
and even at this early period—as soon, in fact, as traffic with Gaul began 
at all—there must have been such a commercial town where London 
now stands. The site bears the same relation to the Thames that 
Montreal bears to the St. Lawrence. Moreover, the river points 
eastward towards the Continent ; and this, though a slight disadvantage at 
the present day, when our trade lies mostly outward with America, 
India, China, and the colonies, was an advantage when trade lay wholly 
with Gaul and the south. Thus it happens that all throughout the Middle 
Ages our ports and commercial cities were all on the east and south 
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coast, or the rivers which flowed towards them; while at present 
Glasgow, Liverpool, and Bristol on the west are far more important than 
Hull, Sunderland, and Newcastle on the east. 

For these reasons, therefore, even in the half savage realm of 
Cunobelin, London was the chief commercial town. We must not, 
however, think of it asa town in the modern sense: we must rather 
figure it to ourselves as a stockaded village of rude huts, with its central 
hill-fort, not much more civilised than the King Bonny’s Town or King 
Long’s town of Western Africa in our own time. The adventurous 
merchants from Gaul or further south who ascended the river to trade 
with the natives would get as far as London, where already (so Dio 
Cassius tells us) a primitive wooden London Bridge—doubtless a mere 
foot-rail for wayfarers—blocked their further passage up the unknown 
stream. Here they would traffic with the native dealers, who in turn 
would despatch the foreign manufactured goods of the great southern 
civilisation to every point of the compass along the rough trackways. We 
must see in it all a picture much like that of our own pioneers in the 
Sonth Seas or Central Africa, taking the red cotton of Manchester or the 
glass beads of Venice, and receiving in return the raw products, ivory or 
palm oil, of the savage land. That, I take it, is how the city of London 
began to be. 

When the Romans conquered Britain, the aspect of affairs changed a 
little. The conquerors turned the island into an agricultural exporting 
country, a subsidiary granary for the crowded southern cities which 
already devoured all the corn of Egypt and the Black Sea. So Britain 
was to Rome much what America is to modern England. And just as 
the most important wheat-growing parts of America consist of the St. 
Lawrence and northern Missisippi basin, so the most important wheat- 
growing parts of Roman Britain consisted of the valley of the Ouse and 
the valley of the Thames. But of these two the great plain of York, 
formed by the tributaries of the Ouse and draining into the Humber, is 
certainly the largest and most fruitful. ence, for Roman purposes, 
York was the principal town of the island, and the Romans erected 
there their provincial capital of Eboracum. Even when two prefects 
were appointed, the southern usually had his station, not at Londinium, 
but at Verulamium, or St. Albans. London, however, must have 
largely increased in commercial importance none the less, though officially 
slighted ; for as the trade with the Roman world grew larger, traffic must 
have come more and more to the mouth of the Thames. Indeed, the 
great number of well-known stations in the neighbourhood—Verulam, 
Camalodunum, Rhutupie, Dubris, and others—sufliciently shows that 
the Thames valley and the direct road to the Continent were of immense 
value. All the main Roman roads converged on London because the 
river could there be crossed ; and these roads became the framework for 
the whole carrying system of England, till canals and railways revolu- 
tionised the highways of the country. The Roman remains occasionally 
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dug up in the City show that Londinium was a place of some pretensions. 
It was probably even then the largest town in Britain. Perhaps its 
population may already have amounted to as many as twelve or fifteen 
thousand souls. 

We must pass rapidly, however, over these earlier stages of its 
history, and come on to the time when Britain changed its face and 
became known as England. The details of the English conquest and 
colonisation are so vague and mythical that we know absolutely nothing 
about the fate of London in the great revolution which handed over 
Britain from the Romanised and Christianised Welsh to the savage and 
heathen English pirates. The narrative of the Chronicle mentions the 
City but once, and that was when Hengst and A’se—the Horse and his 
son the Ash-tree—fought with the Britons at Crayford ;‘“ the Britons 
then forsook Kent-land, and with mickle awe fled to Lunden-bury.” They 
would find themselves safe behind the walls of the Roman municipium. Of 
the actual conquest of the City we have no record at all; a loss for which 
we can console ourselves by the consideration that, even if we had one, it 
would be of no historical value whatsoever. The annals of the “Anglo- 
Saxons” before the arrival of Augustine are for the most part a mere 
fabulous tissue of heroic genealogies, distorted heathen legends, bad 
philology, and old myths fitted to new persons and places. But one fact 
we do know with certainty: that at some time or other a band of 
English pirates, belonging to the Saxon tribe, settled down around 
London, and that from their settlement the surrounding country has 
ever since borne the name of Middlesex.* We can even trace the 
actual clans or families which made themselves homesteads in the 
neighbouring lands. The Peadings settled at Paddington, the Kensings 
at Kensington, the Billings at Billingsgate, the Ealings at Ealing, the 
Harlings at Harlington, the Islings at Islington, the Tedings at Tedding- 
ton, the Wappings at Wapping, and the Nottings at Notting Hill. Just 
south of the river, too, on the Surrey shore, we find traces of the 
Kennings at Kennington and the Niwings at Newington. Thus the 
City is girt round on every side by obvious colonies of English pirates. 

But did the English sack and burn “ Lunden-bury ” itself, and utterly 
massacre the Welsh inhabitants? For my part, I can never believe it. 
We have numberless bits of evidence which go to prove that the 
inhabitants of the Romanised towns made their peace with the English 
barbarians, and bought themselves off from the fate which overtook a 
few of the stubborn coastwise ports. The Welsh records are full of 
complaints against the Llocgrians of the towns who “ became as Saxons.” 
The early English colonists, we know, were not a people of merchants ; 
they were simply savage soldiers on the war-trail, who settled down 





* Territorially, London itself was in Essex, though it was usually ruled by Mercia. 
Only the drainage of the estuary of the Lea (now the Isle of Dogs), which was made 
part of Middlesex, caused London to be surrounded by that doubtful county. 
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slowly after the conquest into farmers and landowners. They avoided 
the old towns, which always bear their original Celtic or Roman names, 
and are never called after English clans, like the modern villages now 
grown into great trading communities, such as Birmingham and War- 
vington. The Chronicle tells us expressly that “ Alle and Cissa beset 
Anderida, and offslew all that were therein, nor was there after one 
Briton left alive.” But if tradition kept up the memory of the fate 
which befell this comparatively unimportant fortress, Pevensey—doubt- 


"Jess because it resisted the invaders too stoutly, trusting to its Roman 


walls—is it credible that it should have quite forgotten the sack of 
London, the largest and richest town in the whole country? In later 
days we know historically that the Londoners bought themselves off, 
time after time, from the Danish pirates; and they probably did the 
same with the earlier English pirates as well. It seems to me most 
likely that numbers of English settled in and around London; that a 
petty English king ruled over it; and that English soon became the 
ordinary language of the tow: but L believe that many Romanised 
Welsh merchants still continued to live and trade there, that the urban 
mob passed quietly into the condition of English churls, and perhaps 
even that Christianity in a debased form lingered on among the inferior 
people till the arrival of Augustine. It is a significant fact that we 
never hear of the conversion of Middlesex. On the other hand, the 
Anglicised Welsh of London may well have become pagans to suit the 
taste of their conquerors, just as the Christians of southern Spain became 
Mohammedans under the Moors, while the Moors again became Chris- 
tians under the Castilian kings. Language and religion tell us very 
little as to blood and race. 

However all this may be, it is at least certain that London still 
remained the most important commercial town under the English, as 
it had been under the Romans. Yet it did not then bid fair to become 
the capital of the future consolidated kingdom. We have two English 
archbishops, whose titles and provinces date back to the earliest days 
of Christianity among the English, and they have their cathedrals 
at York and Canterbury respectively. But there has never been an 
archbishop of London. Why is this? Well, Canterbury was the 
capital of thelberht of Kent, the overlord of the whole south, and 
the first Christian English king; and Augustine himself bore the 
title. York was the capital of Eadwine of Northumbria, the over- 
lord of the whole north; and Paulinus was the first archbishop. 
But London was not yet the capital of a large kingdom at all; it lay, 
like a sort of Berwick-upon-Tweed, in the debatable ground between 
Kent, Surrey, Essex, and Wessex. Hence, like the other minor king- 
doms, it had only a bishop, who was originally the bishop of a people ; 
not an archbishop, who was originally set beside the central overlord, as 
chief bishop of the whole community. When England slowly con- 
solidated into the three main divisions which still subsist so markedly, 
Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex—the North, the Midlands, and the 
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South—King Offa of Mercia set up his own archbishop at Lichfield ; but 
Mercia was a short-lived power, and the South opposed the innovation ; 
so only the two older titles and provinces have survived to our own day, 

And what made London the final capital of Wessex? For Wessex 
had at first more than one capital, its kings living sometimes at Dor- 
chester on the Thames (near Oxford), and sometimes at Winchester, the 
old Roman town which commanded the rich valleys of the Itchin and 
the Test. We must remember that royal towns are more apparently 
capricious than commercial centres. Wherever a king chooses to reside, 
he can gather his administrative bodies around him; but trade will 
only go where trade pays. Louis XIV. could make or unmake a 
Versailles ; but he could not make or unmake a Havre or a Lyon. 
Yet great towns have often grown up around mere king-made centres, 
because their situation was at least as good as any other. Paris itself 
largely owes its existence to the fact that its counts became by slow 
degrees kings of all France. Berlin owes still more to the luck and the 
perseverance of the Hohenzollerns. St. Petersburg .exists mainly 
hecause Peter willed it. Yet ail these towns have also advantages of 
their own. Laon could never have been what Paris is: Moscow, 
isolated in the midst of a boundless plain, could never have become 
like St. Petersburg on its navigable river. The ridiculous failure of 
Washington shows one that a mere administrative centre will not of 
itself attract population, unless there are commercial advantages in its 
very situation. Still, the royal initiative counts for much ; and London 
would never have been all that it actually is if Northumbria or Mercia 
had become the leading State in England, instead of Wessex. In either 
of those cases, we might have had an administrative capital at York or 
Lichtield, and a commercial capital at London. Our Edinburgh and 
our Glasgow might have been separated, as they now are in Scotland. 
Indeed, in early English days, Northumbria still retained the same 
position of supremacy as in Roman times, and for the same reason— 
because the plain of Humber is the most important agricultural tract 
in Britain. York was then the real capital of England; and even as 
late as the reign of Charles I. it remained the second city in the king- 
dom. That was why members of the royal family so often bore the 
title of Duke of York. 

The Danish invasions, however, made the house of Wessex the 
representative English dynasty ; and London hecame slowly the capital 
of Wessex. The north was left hopelessly behind ; and the capital of 
Wessex became in turn the capital of England. Not that it was ever 
acknowledged suddenly as such, or that a capital in our modern sense 
was possible at all. The king kept court now at one place, now at 
another. The Witena-gemot, and afterwards the Parliament, met some- 
times at Oxford, sometimes at London. Winchester remained the royal 
minster and residence till Edward the Confessor built Westminster. 
Even after the Conquest, William of Normandy still wore his crown 
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“on Eastertide at Winchester, on Pentecost at Westminster, and on 
Midwinter at Gloucester.” But from the days of Alfred onward, we 
can see that London becomes more and more the real centre of English 
life, and the administrative capital of the kingdom. Though royal 
personages were buried at Winchester, they lived in London. During 
the Danish wars, the great town grew more and more important, both in 
a military and commercial sense ; and it became ever more necessary that 
national councils should be held there. Under Canute, London had. 
become pretty certainly the real capital. From year to year, as we read 
the English Chronicle, we can note that the City was growing constantly 
in size and political power. Long before the Norman Conquest, it was 
evidently by far the most important town in England. Its walls 
enclosed a considerable area ; and on the Surrey side its suburb of South- 
wark—the southern work or defence—already formed a large centre 
around the ¢éte dw pont. The space within the street called London 
Wall marks the boundary of the old City. 

Edward the Confessor, however, put the final stamp of royalty upon 
London by building his “ new minster” on Thorney Island, near West: 
minster. Before bis day, all English kings had been buried at Win- 
chester. Edward himself was buried in his new Abbey, and so have 
been almost all his successors, except those early Normans and Ange- 
vins who preferred their own ancestral resting-places at Caen and 
Fontevraud. The Confessor’s Abbey and William Rufus’s palace made 
Westminster the real royal borough, much as Windsor became under 
the later Plantagenets. Of course the new quarter on Thorney Island 
was still a separate village, divided from London by the Strand ; but 
the proximity of the City increased the importance of both. Winchester, 
however, even now retains one mark of its former royal connection. 
There are only three English bishops who take precedence of their 
brethren apart from seniority of appointment: and those three are, the 
Bishop of London, the new capital; the Bishop of Winchester, the old 
capital ; and the former Prince-Bishop of Durham, the County Palatine, 
which formed the mark against the Scots, and where alone, as at Sion 
and so many other Swiss or German towns, the fortified episcopal palace 
castle still rises opposite the great cathedral. 

The Norman Conquest itself marks another critical epoch in the 
history of London. For that conquest really decided the whole future 
relations of England with the Continent. From the days of Swegen and 
Canute, Britain had been, more or less, a mere dependency of Scandi- 
navia and Denmark. Even during the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
it had looked northward as much as southward ; for though the king 
himself was thoroughly Norman at heart, and filled the highest offices 
with Normans whenever he was able, Godwin and his sons were Danish 
rather than English in sentiment and interests; and the revolution 
which restored them to power and finally placed Harold on the throne, 
was at bottom the revival of a Danish party. In fact, the only real 
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question at the time of the Conquest was this—whether England should 
be ruled by Scandinavians from the north or by Scandinavians from the 
south: by Harold of Norway or by William of Normandy. If Harold 
the Norwegian had conquered at Stamford Bridge, England would have 
been thrown into a great northern confederacy, and its natural capital 
would have been York, the Danish head-quarters, with its Humber 
mouth pointing straigh’; towards the Scandinavian north. But the 
victory of the English Harold over the Norse Harold paved the way 
quietly for William, and William’s success drew England for a hundred 
years into close connection with the Romance civilisation of the opposite 
continent. Thus the north sank utterly in importance; Northumber- 
land was turned into a waste, as a mark or boundary against the Scots ; 
York became a mere provincial town, and London, Winchester, Canter- 
bury, and the Cinque Ports remained steadily the centres of English 
administrative or commercial life. Lanfranc brought the Church into 
closer relation with Rome; while the Norman and Angevin kings, and 
the nobility whom they introduced, brought the whole country into closer 
relation with France and Flanders. Even when the Plantagenets had 
settled down into a thoroughly English dynasty, the effect of the new 
turn given to English life was still obvious. The trade encouraged by 
Edward I. was trade in wool with the Flemish cities, and trade in silk 
and wine with Paris and Bordeaux. The campaigns of Edward III. 
and Henry V. all turned towards the Seine and the Garonne. In short, 
by the Norman Conquest, England was wholly dissevered from her old 
connection with the Scandinavian barbarism, and made a member of the 
Romance civilisation. And this change firmly established London as 
the natural commercial centre of the island all through the Middle Ages. 

There is reason to believe that the population of England increased 
but very slowly in the interval between the Conquest and the Reforma- 
tion. Though a little foreign trade sprang up under Edward I. and 
grew largely under the Yorkist kings, yet the country remained, as a 
whole, agricultural in habits, and so the people increased at a very slow 
rate. Nevertheless, London evidently grew far faster than in proportion 
to the growth elsewhere ; for trade was naturally concentrated upon it, 
and the administrative needs of the settled Plantagenet kingdom were 
relatively far greater than those of the rude Saxon realm. As of old, 
all the roads radiated from London, for the start given it by the Romans 
always made it the most convenient distributing centre in England. 
Yet all through the Middle Ages we may safely say that no fresh causes 
affected its growth. The accretion was but the natural development of 
its existing advantages. The reign of Elizabeth first introduced any 
new factors into the calculation. These new factors depended upon the 
westward movement. The discovery of America and of the new route 
to India by the Cape of Good Hope was revolutionising the commerce 
and the civilisation of the world. Up to the sixteenth century, the 
Mediterranean was still the centre of culture and traffic for all Chris- 
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tendom. ‘The seventeenth century turned the course of both away from 
the Mediterranean to the Atlantic. The importance which had once 
belonged to Rome, Florence, Venice, and Genoa, became transferred at 
once to Paris and London, and finally also to Liverpool, Glasgow, New 
York, and Philadelphia. It was this great revolution which really 
made England—and, by implication, London also—what it is. 

England stands in a singularly favourable position for commerce, as 
soon as navigation has extended to the wide seas. It is an island, joined 
by water to every other country of the earth, instead of being isolated, 
like Germany and Austria, by blocks of land shutting it out from the 
universal highway of the sea. It has navigable rivers and splendid 
harbours pointing north, south, east, and west. Oddly enough, it occu- 
pies, with exact precision, the very central point in the hemisphere of 
greatest land; so that it is actually nearer all seaports in the world, 
taken together, than any other spot can possibly be. Andat the moment 
when navigation of the wide seas became practicable, when new routes 
were opened to America and to the East, it happened to occupy the 
nearest position to the centres of the old trade and manufacture on the 
one hand, and to the fresh El Dorados on the others. Thus England 
umost necessarily became the coloniser of America and the conqueror of 
India. The Elizabethan outburst was. in fact, the immediate result of 
this new direction given to English enterprise. Hitherto, English mer- 
chants had traded to Flanders and to Bordeaux, or, as a long voyage, to 
the Mediterranean. Now, our Raleighs, Frobishers, and Drakes began 
exploring the whole round world, and our Roes commenced the Indian 
connection at the court of Ajmere. A single generation stood between 
the Middle Ages and our own time. The England of Wolsey was almost 
medieval ; the England of Shakespeare, Raleigh, and Bacon was wholly 
modern. London began to grow rapidly from the very commencement 
of this new epoch, and it continued to grow uninterruptedly till the 
period of the next great change. One may trace the growth by the 
names of streets, from the Elizabethan Strand, through Restoration St. 
James’s, to the Queen Anne district round Harley Street. By the 
time of Charles II., the difference in size between the capital and all the 
other towns of Britain seems to have been vastly greater than it had 
ever been before or since. In the early Middle Ages, York, Oxford, 
and Winchester were great towns not unworthy to be compared with 
the London of the same day ; in our own time, Glasgow, Liverpool, and 
Manchester have some pretensions in size, even when compared with the 
Metropolis : but in the England of Charles II. London was first, and the 
rest were nowhere. There was as yet no reason why trade should seek 
any other main channel, and it still remained true to the old highways 
which radiated from the Thames. Without canals and railways, the 
great inland port was necessarily the best possible centre for commerce 
in the island. 

The century which elapsed between 1750 and 1850, however, was 
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fraught with the deepest danger for the supremacy of London; and 
though, in spite of the peril, it has still grown on with alarming rapidity, 
and has doubled its population with ever-increasing frequency, it may 
yet be fairly said that the comparative increase is not so large as during 
the earlier period. I am aware that statistics distinctly point the other 
way ; but, then, the statistics are wooden, and do not take into account 
all the real elements of the problem. For the fact is, that London, while 
gaining absolutely at an enormous rate, has been losing comparatively 
by the side of a new order of towns, which have come into being as the 
‘result of another vast revolution, almost as important as the Elizabethan. 
This revolution has been brought about by the employment of coal, first 
in the smelting and manufacture of steel and iron, and afterwards through 
the use of the steam-engine in every kind of industrial pursuit. Even 
before the age of steam, Bristol had become a great western port through 
the influence of the West India sugar trade. But steam was destined to 
change the traffic with the colonies and America from a mere reception 
of tobacco and cotton toa great reciprocal trade in raw materials on the 
one hand, and manufactured goods on the other. We were to become 
the clothiers and ironmongers of the world. Coal and America, put 
together, have turned England round on a pivot from east to west. 
She used to point eastward, by Thames and Humber, towards the Con- 
tinent ; she now points westward, by Mersey, Clyde, and Avon, towards 
America and Australia. The south used to be the trading and manufac- 
turing half, while the north was a wild grazing and agricultural country. 
Now the north is the trading and manufacturing part, while the south 
is mostly a succession of quiet rural districts. The great coal regions 
all lie west or north. On the Scotch coal-field stand Glasgow, Paisley, 
and Greenock. On the Tyne collieries we find Newcastle, Shields, and 
Durham ; while close at hand are Sunderland, Stockton, Darlington, 
Middlesborough, and the Cleveland iron district. The Lancashire field 
encloses Manehester, Blackburn, Wigan, Bolton, St. Helens, Burnley, 
Middleton, Oldham, Rochdale, and Ashton. The cotton of America 
and the wool of Australia come to Liverpool, to be worked up either in 
this coal region or in that of the West Riding, which includes Leeds, 
Bradford, Wakefield, Barnsley, Sheffield, and Chesterfield. Nottingham 
and Derby hang upon its border, while Hull supplies it with an east- 
ward outlet. On the midland coal-bed stand Wolverhampton, Dudley, 
Wednesbury, Walsall, and Birmingham. Other carboniferous deposits 
occur in the crowded South Wales region, around Swansea and Merthyr 
Tydvil, as well as near Bristol. The influence of all this northern and 
western development must clearly detract so much, comparatively, from 
the relative importance of London. To put it plainly, London was once 
the very focus of national thought and industry, surrounded on every 
side by the most flourishing parts of the country; it is now isolated in 
the midst of the agricultural south, while Manchester, Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, Sheffield, and Glasgow form totally distinct and often 
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antagonistic centres of political and industrial life in the north and the 
midlands. Without entering into the realm of politics, one may fairly 
say that the existence of a Manchester school or a Birmingham school 
has only been possible in the last fifty years, and has been rendered pos- 
sible by this comparative isolation of the capital in the agricultural south. 
The position has largely divorced the feelings of London from the feel- 
ings of the industrial centres. 

Nevertheless, London has survived, and has grown more rapidly than 
ever. Coal and steam, which seemed to threaten her supremacy, have 
really strengthened it. Had there been no such things as railways, it 
night have been otherwise. The importance of Glasgow and Liverpool 
would then have largely increased, because there only can raw material 
be brought home to the very door of the coal-employing manufacturer. 
But railways have annihilated space so far as a small island like Britain 
is concerned, and the Thames has thus retained its original importance 
av a great navigable river, even as against the severe competition of the 
Clyde and the Mersey. There can be no doubt at all that the two 
western rivers possess greater natural advantages for trade in its present 
stage than does the Thames. They run nearer into the very heart of 
the coal-bearing and manufacturing tracts, and they are thus the natural 
ports for entry of all heavy raw materials, and for exportation of all 
cottons, woo!len goods, and hardware. But the Thames still lies nearest 
to the greatest centre of population, the administrative capital, and the 
town home of all the landed aristocracy and wealthy classes generally. 
Hence, possessing such a harbour as London, it still manages to attract 
the largest tonnage of any seaport in the kingdom. It is true, cotton, 
wool, and raw materials generally are mostly landed elsewhere ; piece- 
goods, broadcloths, hardware, and machinery are mostly shipped else- 
where ; but for articles of immediate consumption, such as tea, corn, 
meat, cheese, eggs, butter, sugar, wine, and spirits, or for articles of 
luxury, such as silks, velvets, carpets, gloves, drapery, furs, and French 
and German products generally, it is by far the most important port in 
the country. The railways all converge upon it, and so make it the 
centre for the entire wholesale distributing trade of Great Britain. 
Thus the vast increase of English population and the vast development 
of English industry during the present century have caused London to 
grow with enormous rapidity, in spite of the immense diversion of many 
great branches of trade to the western ports. Nevertheless, it must be 
remembered that the position of London is now to some extent artificial, 
depending largely upon the railways, and upon its already established 
greatness as an administrative centre and fashionable agglomeration of 
wealthy people. If there had been no old capital upon the Thames 
before the present century, it is doubtful whether the possession of its 
navigable river could have made London, under existing conditions, half 
as big as Glasgow actually is. Taking into consideration geographical 
position as regards the three kingdoms, and central site as regards trade, 
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it may be said that, if Britain had now for the first time to choose a 
capital, its choice would naturally fall upon Manchester. 

And now, before closing this necessarily imperfect sketch, let us ask 
briefly, What are the main elements which go to make up the popula- 
tion of London at the present day? First of all, then, taking them in 
natural, historical, and geographical order, there is the seafaring and 
shipping element, which congregates mainly around the Docks, Wapping, 
and the Tower district. This element, though the West End now knows 
and thinks little about it, is the one which gives rise to all the others. 
Then there is the great wholesale, commercial, importing, distributing, 
financial, stockbroking, and banking element which makes up the City. 
Next comes the legal and administrative class, which occupies the 
Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, and Chancery Lane, runs down the Strand by 
Somerset House, spreads over the greater part of Whitehall, and culmi- 
nates in the Parliament Houses and the neighbouring portion of West- 
minster. After that, we get the fashionable West End, from Mayfair 
and Belgravia to Kensington, Bayswater, and Notting Hill, with its 
retail shopping district around Regent Street and Oxford Street. Then 
comes the whole world of clerks and business employés, stretching in 
two great semicircles from Portland Town and Kentish Town to Isling- 
ton and Dalston on the north ; and again from Battersea and Clapham 
to Camberwell and Peckham on the south. Finally, there is the vast 
and unrecognised mass of artisans and working men, congregating chiefly 
in the east and south, but scattered up and down in slums and back 
quarters everywhere. Intermixed among these main divisions are many 
lesser ones, drawn naturally to London as the chief national centre : the 
worlds of literature, of journalism, of medicine, of art, of the theatre, of 
science, and, to some extent, of education; the cabmen, servants, and 
hangers-on of wealthy families ; and a large industrial class engaged in 
the manufacture of such articles as can be easily produced in the absence 
of coal-fields—the last, especially, to be found on the south side and in 
the suburbs. Of course so brief a list must necessarily include only the 
main headings; but it is sufficient to show us that London really consists 
of two towns rolled inextricably into one—a commercial seaport on the 
one hand, and an administrative capital on the other. In virtue of the 
first we get the shipping, the City, the manufacturers, and the artisan 
class; in virtue of the second we get the Court, the Parliament, the 
West End, the retail shops, the official, legal, medical, literary, journal- 
istic, artistic, and general professional society. And when we take into 
consideration all these things, side by side with the wide commerce, in- 
creasing population, and cosmopolitan interests of England, we see at 
once, I fancy, why London is bigger than Paris, or Berlin, or New York, 
or St. Petersburg. 

G. A. 
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Oxford Honours. 
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Tue perusal of the old Oxford Class Lists is, at first, disappointing ; so 
few of the names therein recorded seem ever to have reappeared in print. 
When, however, one reflects that the number of distinguished men 
is after all very small, one will soon perceive that the proportion of 
“firsts” who subsequently attained more than University fame is a 
very fair one. Nor should it be forgotten that the vast majority of 
firsts (if not cut off early in life) have, at least, led useful and prosperous 
careers ; very few indeed have gone to the bad. 

Examinations in honours were first instituted at Oxford in 1802, 
when Maximé examinatoribus publicis se commendaverunt Messrs. Abel 
D. Hendy, of Oriel, and John Marriott, of Christ Church. In 1805 the 
term KHyregié was used as second to Maxime. In 1807 first appear 
Classis I. and Classis [J. There were two schools, the classical and the 
mathematical ; and the examinations henceforth took place twice a year, 
in Easter and Michaelmas terms. A mathematical “first” was not 
granted till 1808, when it was accorded to a single student, who also 
took a first in classics: his name was Robert Peel, of Christ Church. 
Whately took a double second at the same time. He was just a year 
older than Peel, who wanted about two months to complete his twenty- 
first year. 

A double-first was not won again till 1810, when John Keble, of 
Corpus, obtained that honour. Like Whately he became a Fellow of 
Oriel. In 1811 one finds the late Nassau W. Senior in the first class.* 
Though he did nothing extraordinary in after-life, every one who has had 
the pleasure of reading his books will acknowledge him to have been an 
excellent specimen of Oxford culture, at once Liberal and Conservative. 
The single-first of Easter 1812 was given to John Taylor Coleridge, the 
late judge, and father of Lord Coleridge. He also won the Latin verse, 
the Latin and English essays, and a fellowship at Exeter. Poor 
Hartley Coleridge took a second (1818); Father Coleridge, s.J., a first 
(1844), and a fellowship at Oriel ; Herbert Coleridge, a double-first (1852). 
The greatest of them all was at Cambridge—his college, Jesus—whence 
he ran away, being frightened of his debts, and enlisted in a cavalry 
regiment. After three months of misery, his friends found and bought 
him out. 


* Where not otherwise specified, “ first,” or “ first class,” will be understood to 
mean a classical first—the Oxford honour par eacellence. 
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In 1812 Thomas Vowler Short, afterwards Bishop of St. Asaph, took 
a double-first ; Henry Hart Milman and John Gibson Lockhart, firsts. 
Renn Dickson Hampden, whom Lord John Russell took so much trouble 
to make into a bishop, won a double-first in 1813. The good Bishop of 
Hereford’s best title to fame is that (according to some) he unconsciously 
sat to Mr. Trollope for a portrait of himself. Dr. Hampden is not 
exactly Dr. Proudie; but the two have several traits in common. 

In 1814 Thomas Arnold, of Corpus, was placed in the first class. 
He, too, went to join the little band of Oriel Fellows, and to add to their 
lustre. Next year Charles Longley, of Christ Church, was placed in the 
first class. Eighteen years later, Archibald Campbell Tait, of Balliol, 
obtained identical honours ; but in climbing to the summit of their pro- 
fession Tait was only six years behind Longley. The ‘latter was conse- 
crated Primate in 1862; his present Grace of Canterbury succeeded him 
in 1868. 

A notable second of 1817 is Ichabod C. Wright, the translator of 
Homer and Dante—author, too, of an unread pamphlet on Fvils of the 
Currency. In 1817 Francis Baring, afterwards Lord Northbrook, took 
a double-first ; his son, the first Lord of the Admiralty, only achieved a 
second (1846). Charles, the late Bishop of Durham, won a double-first 
in 1829. All three were at “the House.” In 1818 Richard Bethell, 
of Wadham, took a first in classics and a third in mathematics. Besides 
the future Lord Westbury, two other Wadham men were placed in the 
first class. The present Lord Harrowby took a double-first in 1818. 
Lord Sandon graduated in 1852, but without seeking to emulate his 
father’s honours; still, both have been Cabinet Ministers, which is 
perhaps of more importance. Lord Cottesloe secured but a third * in 
classics (1819), but was consoled by a mathematical first. A fellow- 
third of young Fremantle (but not fellow-first) was John Yarde Buller, 
who was to precede him by sixteen years to the House of Lords, having 
been created Lord Churston by the late Lord Derby in 1858. The class- 
list of Easter 1820 includes the names of Henry Labouchere (first), after- 
wards Lord Taunton, and Lord Francis Gower (second), afterwards first 
Earl of Ellesmere. That of Michaelmas contains those of Edward 
Berkeley Portman and John Henry Newman; the latter is in the third, 
the former in the first, class. Mr. Portman rendered valiant service to 
the Whig party; was made a baron by Lord Melbourne, and raised to a 
viscountcy by Mr. Gladstone. But his proudest triumph was assuredly 
to have beaten Cardinal Newman in a fair field. 

The lists of 1821 and 1828 contain the names of George Grey and 
George Cornewall Lewis. Both took firsts (to which Lewis added a 
mathematical second), and both rose to be statesmen of the first rank. 





* Strictly speaking, a third class in honours was not instituted till 1825; but 
from 1809 till that date the practice was to divide the second class into two sections, 
which amounts to about the same thing. 
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Their names are here associated, because they were both Whigs of exactly 
the same sober type, which excites no enthusiasm, but commands pro- 
found confidence, and they were to be colleagues in more than one 
Cabinet. Lewis, however, was not only statesman but scholar, a title 
which one would only refuse to Sir George Grey as in comparison with 
him. The Hon. Robert Grosvenor, raised to the peerage in 1857 as 
Tord Ebury, took a third the same year that Grey won his first. In 
1821, Wood, of Oriel (created Viscount Halifax in 1866), took a double- 
first, and Heathcote, of Christ Church —afterwards Sir William, and twenty 
years M.P. for the University—a first. Of the sitting members, Mr. 
Talbot took a second in classical moderations (1855), and a fourth in the 
final classical school, or “ greats” (1857). Sir John Mowbray’s name is 
conspicuous by its absence from the lists. It may be added that the 
Chancellor himself (Lord Salisbury) contented himself with the modest 
distinction of a fourth in mathematics (1849); the High Steward, Lord 
Carnarvon, achieved a first (1852). Both of these noblemen became 
Cabinet Ministers together for the first time in 1866, the Marquis being 
but thirty-six and the Earl but thirty-five years of age. Both retired 
together, after a few months of office, being alarmed at the dimensions 
which Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill threatened to take. 

The lists of Easter 1822 are marked by the names of Edward 
Bouverie Pusey (I.), and Sir Alexander Malet (the diplomatist), and 
Robert Vernon Smith, nephew of Sydney, afterwards first Lord Lyveden 
(II.). In Michaelmas 1822 Lord Shaftesbury was placed in the first 
class, as also the late Lord Carlisle, so successful as Viceroy of Ireland. 
At the same time the great Lord Rosse was placed in the first class in 
mathematics, as well as his brother, the Hon. John Parsons. Lord 
Rosse bore in those days the uncouth-sounding name of Viscount Ox- 
mantown. The incident of two brothers winning firsts of the same 
kind at the same time must be almost unparalleled. In 1823, one 
Honoratus Smith signalised his name by taking a first. Possibly he 
was put on his mettle by such a prenomen; his godfathers and god- 
mothers may even have given it him with this idea. 

In 1823 we begin to hear of the Wilberforces at Oxford. William 
had been at Cambridge. Robert took a double-first in 1823 ; Samuel a 
first in mathematics, and a second in classics in 1826 ; Henry a first in 
classics and a second in mathematics, besides the Ellerton and Denyer 
prizes. The present incumbent of the see of Oxford, who succeeded Dr. 
Wilberforce in 1869, took “a good second,” followed by a fellowship at 
Exeter, which he had the luck to be able to throw up within a few 
months for a living in the gift of the Clive family. 

At the same time that Robert Wilberforce (an Oriel man, by the 
way, like his brother Samuel) was taking a double-first, Mr. C. R. M. 
Talbot (also of Oriel) obtained a first in mathematics. Mr. Corry, some 
time First Lord of the Admiralty in the third Derby administration, 
won a second in classics the same term; and Edmund (Lord) Hammond 
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a third. Richard Hurrell Froude took a double-second in 1824; James 
Anthony a second in 1840. The latter also won the English essay and 
was elected a Fellow of Exeter. In 1826 Francis Newman was placed in 
the first class both in classics and mathematics. Three Fabers each ob- 
tained a second the same term. Frederick William was not amongst 
them : he was to achieve that honour ten years later, and also to win 
the English verse and a Johnson’s theological scholarship. No less than 
seven of this name appear in the class lists previous to 1860, only one, 
however (Arthur), attaining to a first. A few other notable names are 
those of Archdeacon Denison (I. 1826), Herman Merivale and Charles 
Neate (I. 1827), Bonamy Price (double-first, 1829), and Charles Words- 
worth, now Bishop of St. Andrews (I. 1830). His brother, now Bishop 
of Lincoln, took high honours at Cambridge the samé year, and was 
elected to a fellowship at Trinity. Their famous uncle was a Cambridge 
man and a Johnian. Sir Travers Twiss obtained a first in mathematics 
and a second in classics the same term as Charles Wordsworth. At 
Michaelmas of the same year the first class contained the names, inter 
alios, of Henry Edward Manning and Walker Kerr Hamilton, the late 
Bishop of Salisbury, who rebuked 8. G. O. for the excessive lowness of 
his Churchmanship. The position of Dr. Hamilton and Dr. Wilberforce 
in respect of the question of vestments was thus summed up by Punch 


some dozen years ago :— 
Says Sarum to Oxon, 
“J shall put these togs on:” 
Says Oxon to Sarum, 
“T should like to wear ’em.” 


With Manning and Hamilton, as well as in the first class in mathe- 
matics, was placed Joseph Anstice, the pride of Christchurch—one might 
almost say her Marcellus. Those who have not read his translations of 
Euripides will do well to procure them without delay. Sir Thomas 
Acland closed his collegiate life with a double-first in 1831. A brother- 
first was Thomas Legh Claughton, destined to be first Bishop of the 
restored see of St. Albans. The lists for Michaelmas 1831 are especi- 
ally interesting. They include two double-firsts, W. E. Gladstone and 
Henry Denison, both Housemen ; two notable seconds, Frederick Denison 
Maurice and Robert Phillimore (Sir Robert) ; anda notable fourth, Sidney 
Herbert. “ Fourths” were first given this year. The actual Cabinet con- 
sists of six Oxford, five Cambridge men, and three gentlemen not educated 
at any University, viz. Mr. Bright, Mr. Forster, and Mr. Chamberlain. 
The Oxford men have all taken honours, except Lord Granville; the 
Prime Minister leading the way, as becomes him; Lords Selborne and 
Kimberley and Mr. Dodson having won firsts, and Lord Northbrook, as 
before stated, a second. The Cambridge men are Lord Spencer, the 
Duke of Argyll, Lord Hartington, Sir William Harcourt, and Mr. 
Childers; the last two alone troubled themselves with honours. The 
late Cabinet could boast a far smaller number of academical distinctions. 
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Of the six Oxford men in it, only two, Sir Stafford Northcote and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, were first-class men; Lord Cranbrook had taken 
a second, the Duke of Richmond and Lord Sandon were passmen. The 
Premier had never been to a University, neither had Colonel Stanley 
nor Mr. Smith. The Chancellor had taken a first in classics and other 
honours at Trinity College, Dublin. The remaining three, the Duke of 
Richmond, Sir Richard Cross, and Lord John Manners, had been edu- 
cated at Cambridge, but waited to win their laurels in the bigger 
world. 

To resume the record of the years: another brilliant list is that of 
Easter 1833. Among the names inscribed in the first class are those of 
the Hon. Charles Canning, Viceroy of India during the Mutiny; John 
Jackson, now Bishop of London ; Henry Liddell (a double-first), now 
Dean of Christ Church ; Robert Lowe, and Robert Scott, now Dean of 

tochester, and compiler with Dean Liddell of the excellent Greek 
lexicon which bears their joint names. The wretched Robert Mont- 
gomery, already author of Satan and The Omuipresence of the Deity, 
was honoured with a fourth at the came time. He was then twenty-six, 
and had matriculated at Oxford (with a view to Holy Orders) in the 
very year of Macaulay’s pitiless essay. No other freshman has probably 
ever come up to the University thus “ damn’d to everlasting fame.” Mr. 
J. A. Trollope figures as a fourth in 34; Mr. Charles Reade as a third 
in ’35. Mr. Reade fortunately lived in the days of close fellowships, 
and managed to secure one at his own college of Magdalen; he holds it 
still. .1 propos of men of letters, it may be noted that Mr. Ruskin (a 
gentle-commoner of Christchurch) took a double-fourth (1842), having 
previously won the prize for English verse. Mr. Matthew Arnold also 
won the English verse, a second in classics, and a fellowship at Oriel. 
Edwin Arnold won the English verse in 52. Ten Arnolds in all carried 
off honours previously to 1860, dividing six firsts among them. Mr. 
Swinburne took a second in moderations, 1858, being elected Taylorian 
scholar (for proficiency in French and Italian) the same year. 

In Michaelmas 1834 there occurs the name of the Hon. Frederick 
Bruce in the second class. This gentleman terminated an honourable 
and useful public career as Minister at Washington in 1867. But the 
Universities are ill represented in the diplomatic service, for the simple 
reason that men enter the profession too young to have time for a resi- 
dence at Oxford or Cambridge. Of the six actual “ambassadors,” 
properly so called, only two have been at a University: both Lord 
Lyons and Lord Dufferin are Christchurch men. The former obtained 
a fourth, the latter went down without taking a degree. 

Among other distinguished firsts still living may be cited Lord 
Cardwell (a double), Mr. Jowett, Dr. Goulburn (Dean of Norwich), 
Professor Rawlinson, the Deans of Westminster and St. Paul’s, Bishop 
Piers Claughton, Sir Francis Doyle, Mr. Richard Congreve, the Bishop 
of Exeter, Lord Blachford (a double), Sir Joseph Arnould, Professor 
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Mountague Bernard, the Rev. E. H. Plumptre (a double), Lord Carling- 
ford, Mr. Goldwin Smith, Professor Thorold Rogers, Mr. T. Walrond, 
Mr. W. G. Palgrave and Mr. F. T. Palgrave, Canon Bright, the Rev. 
G. W. Kitchin (a double), the Bishop of Gibraltar (Dr. Sandford), 
Messrs. Frederic Harrison, Goschen, G. C. Brodrick, Montague Cookson, 
Lord Colchester (a double), Mr. Justice Bowen, Canon Duckworth, 
Messrs. Albert Dicey, L. A. Tollemache, and Butler-Johnstone and the 
Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. Moberley), Mr. Bryce (a double), Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley, Lords Camperdown and Morley. 

Among eminent seconds are Dr. Mark Pattison (Rector of Lincoln), 
Sir Benjamin Brodie (mathematical), Sir George Dasent, Mr. Freeman, 
Dr. Hayman (a double), the Dean of Chichester, Mr. Richard D. Black- 
more, Mr. Mackonochie, Sir Alexander Grant, Mr. Moriér (Minister at 
Lisbon), Canon Liddon, Mr. Grant Duff, Mr. Arthur Peel, and Pro- 
fessor Beesly, Mr. W. H. Gladstone, Mr. Walter H. Pater, and the Rev. 
Stephen Gladstone. 

A few thirds who have been heard of may be added, ¢.7., Sir Adol- 
phus Liddel, the Archhishop of York, and the Rev. C. L. Dodgson 
(Lewis Carroll). Likewise some fourths, as Canon Trevor, Professor 
Monier Williams (a double), Sir Hardinge Giffard, the Bishop of Roches- 
ter (mathematics), the Rev. R. Temple West, and Sir W. T. Charley. 

In 1853 the number of schools was raised to four by the addition 
of one of law and modern history, and one of natural science. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach’s first was won in the former school (1858). One of 
his examiners was Mr. Freeman, who in later years was so vehemently to 
denounce the administration of which Sir Michael was a member. Mr. 
Freeman was one of the most clement of examiners; perhaps the very 
consciousness of his own strength made him considerate towards the lads 
who stood before him. The late Lord Stanhope once examined in this 
school. Lord Colchester has twice accepted the office; he is a double 
first—classics and history. The same degree was taken by another well- 
known Tory politician, Professor and Captain Montagu Burrows, who 
prefers erring with Paley on the subject of bribery to being right with 
our modern purists. Talking of examiners, it is amusing to think of 
some of thoseon whom Keble sat in judgment. Among them were Lord 
Shaftesbury, Lord Rowe, and Lord Halifax; but also Sir William 
Heathcote and Dr. Pusey. From 1831 to 1842 Keble was Professor of 
Poetry, in which capacity he was annually called on (in conjunction with 
the Vice-Chancellor, the Proctors, and the Public Orator) to give an 
opinion as to the merits of the compositions sent in for the Newdigate, 
or English Verse, Prize. In 1837 it was won by Arthur Stanley, who, 
according to custom, went to the Professor of Poetry to revise his poem 
for recital in the Theatre. The Dean of Westminster relates how he 
had introduced a half-line of Tennyson’s among his own verses, duly 
marking it with inverted commas. Keble was struck with Tennyson’s 
expression, but ignorant whence it came. Shakespeare?” he ob- 
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served inquiringly. The Laureate may well have forgiven the neglect 
of his works for the sake of such a compliment from an exquisite judge 
of poetry and an excellent poet. The winners of the Newdigate number 
several other youths the writings of whose manhood are read, e.g. Bishop 
Heber, Dean Milman, T. W. Faber, Ruskin, J. C. Shairp, Matthew 
Arnold, P. 8. Worsley, John Addington Symonds, and W. T. Courthope. 
The prize was carried off in 1821 by the late Eerl of Carlisle, in 1832 by 
Lord Selborne, in 1835 by Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, sometime Governor 
of Bombay, in 1846 by Mr. Osborne Morgan. 

The Chancellor gives every year three prizes, each of 20/., for the 
best compositions in Latin verse and prose and English prose respec- 
tively. Amongst the winners of the Latin verse may be pointed out 
William Jackson (1770), who afterwards became Bishop of Oxford, and 
made that title as familiar to society as it was in the days of Wilber- 
force; Charles Abbot (1777), subsequently Speaker of the House of 
Commons and Lord Colchester ; William Wyndham Grenville (1779), 
when the subject was “Vis Electrica,” a fearfully difficult one for treat- 
ment in Augustan Latin; Richard Viscount, afterwards Marquis, Welles- 
ley (1780) ; Charles Abbott, the first Lord Tenterden and Chief Justice 
of England (1784), who had to deal with another trying subject, viz. 
“ Globus Aerostaticus” ; George Canning (1789); Edward Copleston, the 
Bishop of Llandaff and friend of Whately (1793); Reginald Heber 
(1801); John Taylor Coleridge (1810); H. H. Milman (1813); Hon. 
Edward Stanley (the late Lord Derby)—subject, “Syracuse” (1819) ; 
Hon. George Howard (Lord Carlisle)—subject, ‘“ Eleusis” (1821) ; 
Charles Wordsworth (1827) ; T. L. Claughton (1828); Roundell Palmer 
(1831) ; Goldwin Smith (1845); John Conington (1847). 

The English essay has been won by the great Lord Eldon—subject, 
“On the Advantages and Disadvantages of Travelling into Foreign 
Countries” (1771); Henry Addington, afterwards Premier and Viscount 
Sidmouth—subject, “On the Affinity between Painting and Writing in 
point of Composition ” (1779) ; Lord Tenterden, “On the Use and Abuse 
of Satire,” a subject with which he was pretty often called upon to deal 
in after-years at Westminster (1786); Henry Phillpotts, the fighting 
Bishop of Exeter—subject, ‘On the Influence of a Religious Principle” 
(1795) ; Edward Copleston, “On Agriculture” (1796); R. Heber, “A 
Sense of Honour” (1805); Richard Whately, “In what Arts have the 
Moderns been less successful than the Ancients?” (1810); John Keble, 
“On Translation from Dead Languages” (1812). Other winners have 
been the late Mr. Justice Coleridge, Thomas Arnold, Dean Milman, 
Archdeacon Denison, Herman Merivale, Joseph Anstice, Bishop Piers 
Claughton, Dean Stanley—subject, “ Do States, like Individuals, inevit- 
ably tend, after a certain period of maturity, to decay?” Mr. Froude, 
Lord Carlingford, Mr. Goldwin Smith, John Conington, Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, Mr. G. C. Brodrick, Mr. J. H. Green, and Mr. J. A. Symonds, 
It will be seen that the same names recur again and again in different 
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lists. The really clever lad isclever ateverything. Among the winners 
of the Latin essay one finds Keble, J. T. Coleridge, Milman, R. D. 
Hampden, Arnold, Samuel Hinds (Bishop of Norwich), E. B. Pusey, 
G. A. Denison, C. Wordsworth, R. Palmer, A. P. Stanley, W. C. Lake 
(Dean of Durham), Jowett, Goldwin Smith, J. Conington, and James 
Bryce. 

A word in conclusion as to certain honours which Oxford pays to 
mature age. To enumerate the honorary Doctors of Civil Law would 
require a volume ; but a glance at the list of Chancellors is well worth 
testimony. To be Chancellor of the University is a distinction coveted 
by men loaded with all the honours that the State can confer. The first 
Chancellor believed to have been elected for life was John Russell, Bishop 
of Lincoln (1483-84). Cardinal Pole was Chancellor ih Mary’s reign, 
and Sir Christopher Hatton in Elizabeth’s; from 1630-41 the office was 
held by Laud ; and by Oliver and Richard Cromwell during their pro- 
tectorates. Clarendon was Chancellor 1660-67, being succeeded by Gilbert 
Sheldon, Archbishop of Canterbury, the last ecclesiastic who has filled 
the post. He was succeeded in 1669 by James Butler, first Duke of 
Ormonde. Ormonde died in 1688, when the University was somewhat 
puzzled as to the choice of a person to replace him. Finally the duke’s 
son and heir was elected, both for the affection borne to his father’s 
name and also as a protest against the arbitrary measures of King James 
in respect of religion. Ormonde had been thoroughly loyal, but a staunch 
Protestant and no friend of tyranny. The University thus sought to 
represent itself in its Chancellor. The new Ormonde, however, was 
but a poor copy of the old. He ultimately got into correspondence 
with the Pretender, was impeached, and fled the kingdom (1715). 
Oxford, with touching fidelity, elected a third Butler, Charles, Earl of 
Arran, to be Chancellor. Lord North, the Duke of Portland (twice 
Premier), Lord Grenville, and the Duke of Wellington are other Chan- 
cellors of renown. Lord Grenville was chosen in 1809 after a contested 
election, his opponent being Lord Eldon. The fact that Lord Grenville’s 
sister-in-law, the Marchioness of Buckingham, was a Roman Catholic, 
was freely made use of to disparage his candidature. In 1834, when 
Wellington accepted this high honour, his brother Lord Wellesley was 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Archbishop Whately, on hearing the news, 
straightway repaired to the castle and begged for the command of the 
forces. The Viceroy only half smiled at the joke. 
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Gt tu in Arcadia Viristi. 


In ancient tales, O friend, thy spirit dwelt ; 

There, from of old, thy childhood passed; and there 
High expectation, high delights and deeds, 

Thy fluttering heart with hope and terror moved. 
And thou hast heard of yore the Blatant Beast, 
And Roland’s horn, and that war-scattering shout 
Of all-unarmed Achilles, segis-crowned, 

And perilous lands thou sawest, sounding shores 
And seas and forests drear, island and dale 

And mountain dark. For thou with Tristram rode 
Or Bedevere, in farthest Lyonesse. 

Thou hadst a booth in Samarecand, whereat 
Side-looking Magians traflicked ; thence, by night, 
An Afreet snatched thee, and with wings upbore 
Beyond the Aral mount; or, hoping gain, ; 

Thou, with a jar of money, didst embark, 

For Balsorah, by sea. But chiefly thou 

In that clear air took life; in Arcady 

The haunted, land of song; and by the wells 
Where most the gods frequent. There Chiron old, 
In a vast mountain antre, taught thee lore : 

The plants, he taught, and by the shining stars 
In forests dim to steer. There hast thou seen 
Immortal Pan dance secret in a glade, 

And, dancing, roll his eyes; these, where they fell, 
Shed glee, and through the congregated oaks 

A flying horror winged ; while all the earth 

To the god’s pregnant footing thrilled within. 

Or whiles, beside the sobbing stream, he breathed, 
In his clutched pipe, unformed and wizard strains, 
Divine yet brutal; which the forest heard, 

And thou, with awe; and far upon the plain 

The unthinking ploughman started and gave ear. 


Now things there are that, upon him who sees, 
A strong vocation lay; and strains there are 
That whoso hears shall hear for evermore. 
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For evermore thou hear’st immortal Pan 
And those melodious godheads, ever young 
And ever quiring, on the mountains old. 


What was this earth, child of the gods, to thee? 
Forth from thy dreamland thou, a dreamer, cain’st, 
And in thine ears the olden music rang, 

And in thy mind the doings of the dead, 

And those heroic ages long forgot. 

To a so fallen earth, alas! too late, 

Alas! in evil days, thy steps return, 

To list at noon for nightingales, to grow 

A dweller on the beach till Argo come 

That came long since, a lingerer by the pool 
Where that desiréd angel bathes no more. 

As when the Indian to Dakota comes, 

Ur farthest Idaho, and where he dwelt, 

He with his clan, a humming city finds; 

Thereon awhile, amazed, he stares, and then 

To right and leftward, like a questing dog, 

Seeks first the ancestral altars, then the hearth 
Long cold with rains, and where old terror lodged, 
And where the dead. So thee undying Hope, 


With all her pack, hunts screaming through the years: 


Here, there, thou fleeést; but nor here nor there 
The pleasant gods abide, the glory dwells. 


That, that was not Apollo, not the god. 

This was not Venus, though she Venus seemed 
A moment. And though fair yon river move, 
She, all the way, from disenchanted fount 

To seas unhallowed runs; the gods forsook 
Long since her trembling rushes; from her plains 
Disconsolate, long since adventure fled ; 

And now although the inviting river flows, 
And every poplared cape, and every bend 

Or willowy islet, win upon thy soul 

And to thy hopeful shallop whisper speed ; 
Yet hope not thou at all; hope is no more; 
And oh, long since the golden groves are dead, 
The faery cities vanished from the land! 


R. L. STEVENSON. 
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Holiday Customs in Italy. 
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Chi si diverte di poco, é ricco di molto. 
(He is richly endowed who is cheaply amused.)---Tuscan Provers. 


Tue foreign visitor who chances to be in Florence on Ascension Day is sur- 
prised at being awakened in the morning by a new street ery, Canterino! 
chi vuol canterino ? Oh che bel canterino! and his wonder is scarcely 
lessened when, on descending to the street, he finds that the loudly- 
vaunted songsters are not members of the feathered tribe as he had 
perhaps supposed, but black field-crickets, or pale-green tree-grasshoppers, 
imprisoned in small wicker cages, and sold indiscriminately under the 
common name of grilli. The little captives, who are supplied with fresh 
leaves for their solace, are bought eagerly for a few sous each, and are 
kept in durance for the remainder of their days, sometimes surviving 
their liberty for three or four months. 

To buy one’s grasshopper ready caged is however but a tame expe- 
dient, resorted to by those who have not leisure or spirit to run him 
down themselves, for the caccia del grillo is the orthodox amusement of 
the day. Unworthy as is the object of the chase, its pursuit furnishes 
the pretext for a very pretty holiday ; and any one who has seen the 
Cascine in the lovely May weather, gay with merry groups, youths and 
maidens racing down the long alleys, and children gambolling under the 
trees, while the more sober pleasure-seekers are contented to sit in the 
shade, will forgive, for the sake of its accessories, the modest nature of 
the sport furnished by suzh exceedingly “small deer.” It is a universal 
picnic, and the long tables laid with white cloths under the stately 
ilexes, look sufficiently tempting to induce one to taste the various 
delicacies supplied there, and cooked on the spot over glowing charcoal 
braziers. F'ritte calde ! bell e croccanti ! (Hot fritters! fine and crisp !) 
cry the vendors, who turn out every form of batter cake with incredible 
celerity, giving them just sufficiently long immersion in the seething lard 
to acquire the delicate golden brown tint that seems to justify their 
praises. 

Meantime it remains a mystery why the grillo should furnish the 
motive of this gipsy merry-making, for while usage is nowhere stronger 
than in Italy, tradition as to the origin or meaning of popular obser- 
vances is scanty in the extreme. It would seem that in ancient Greece 
the power of warding off sinister influences was ascribed to the grass- 
hopper, for Peisistratus affixed the image of one to the entrance of the 
Acropolis with that view. Some idea of good luck may therefore be 
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associated with it in the popular mind, as it is with the domestic cricket 
in this country, so that it may be brought into the house as a sort of 
charm against misfortune. It was a favourite device on Roman gems 
and signets, and is inscribed on several of those in the British Museum 
collection. In one a grasshopper charioteer is drawn by butterflies in a 
biga; in another, an attenuated figure strides off with a locust of giant 
proportions on his back. One of the Pompeian frescoes, again, is a cari- 
cature of a team of grasshoppers harnessed to a chariot, probably in 
reference to the fanciful resemblance of the insect’s head to that of the 
horse, which has procured for the locust its Italian name of cavalletta. 

The cicala, whose rasping chorus is the familiar lwlaby of the drowsy 
mid-day heats during the dog-days and sollione, has no connection with 
the grasshopper tribe with which it is often confounded. It is a large 
four-winged fly, about the size of the first joint of a man’s thumb, and 
the sound produced by it is very like that emitted by the landrail or 
corncrake. It is a favourite amusement of the Italian children to climb 
the trees and capture as many as they can find, then, throwing them 
into a cloth, to sit round it in a circle and enjoy the stunning music of 
the noisy prisoners. They are however never kept in the house like the 
gruli, and do not seem in such favour now as in the days of Anacreon, 
for nojoso come una cicala is a proverbial description of a tiresome person, 
and cicalio signifies the incessant clatter of tongues. The peasants 
believe that the cicala lives but one day and sings till it bursts, a notion 
probably caused by the empty pupa-cases found with a longitudinal split 
up the back, through which the perfect insect has escaped. Of all 
popular beliefs connected with the insect world, the most poetic is that 
in reference to the fireflies, whose multitudinous flashing lends an added 
charm to the nights of early summer in Italy. One is invariably told 
that they are only seen while the corn is in ear, as they burn their little 
lights like so many winged tapers, to honour the wheat in anticipation 
of its consecration in the mystic sacrifice. 

The flight of birds suddenly set at liberty seems a natural image of 
rejoicing, and thus came to be taken as a symbol of the Resurrection. 
In Naples, at that point of the service on Easter eve, when the mournful 
silence of the Passion ceremonies is broken by the joy-bells rung in 
anticipation of the coming feast, a number of small birds, with ribbons 
attached to their legs, are suddenly let fly by the congregation, and their 
uneasy flutterings, as they soar to the length of their tether in partially 
regained freedom, produce a strange effect in the vaulted aisles of the 
church. In a rude sacred drama performed on that day in the environs 
of the same city, birds are allowed to escape from under the robe of the 
Madonna at the moment that the Resurrection is announced. They 
were similarly enlarged in some of the Roman Triumphs, as in that of 
Nero on his return from Greece, when confetti were also thrown in the 
same fashion as at the Carnival at the present day. 

Among the popular customs in which animals play a leading part, 
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that of the blessing of the horses in Rome on St. Authony’s day 
(January 17) is the most familiar. Every description of vehicle, from 
the gala coaches of the princes, and the cardinals’ state carriages, all sear- 
let and blazonry, to the peasant’s cart aud the muleteer’s wagon, with 
horses, mules, and asses all decked out in ribbons and tassels, were then 
driven in endless procession in front of the church of Sant’ Antonio, near 
Santa Maria Maggiore, where the pricsts, standing at the door, sprinkled 
the animals with holy water as they went by. ‘lhe owners believed 
that they were thus secured against all maleticent influences for the year, 
and might defy the power of witcheraft to harm them. A curious hint 
as to the possible origin of this custom occurs in a passage of St. Jerome, 
quoted by M. Beugnot in his LZistoire de la Destruction du Paganisine. 
The Father tells the story of one Italicus, a Christian, who in the reign 
of Valentinian lived in Constantia, the port of Gaza, and kept horses for 
the annual races run in the streets on the occasion of the Consualia or 
games in honour of equestrian Neptune, specially popular throughout 
the Roman Empire as having been those at which the followers of 
Romulus captured their Sabine brides. The horses of Italicus were 
however invariably defeated, owing, as he supposed, to the aid of magic 
called in by his pagan adversary, and he appealed at last to St. Hilary 
for a counter-charm, having recourse to his aid, as he ingenuously con- 
fessed, in preference to resorting to that of heathen sorcerers. The 
Saint at first suggested that he might sell his horses and give the money 
to the poor, but Italicus, like some modern patrons of the twf, adduced 
public motives—the desire of maintaining the credit of his native town, 
and of contributing to the amusement of the people—as reasons for 
keeping them. Hilary then acceded to his desire, and gave him his own 
drinking-cup, bidding him sprinkle with water from it his horses, coach- 
men, chariots, and stables. So eflicacious was the assistance of the 
Saint, that the horses of the pagan competitor were rendered almost 
incapable of motion, while those of Italicus flew past them triumphantly 
to the goal, their success at first drawing down the wrath of the multi- 
tude, who clamoured for vengeance on the Christian magician, but finally 
producing the conversion of a number of the spectators, and of the 
charioteers of the circus. 

Although this miracle occurred in Palestine, the Christians in other 
countries would naturally wish to emulate the example of Italicus, 
and triumph like him without compromising their faith; while the 
clergy, anxious to wean their disciples from the practice of heathen 
incantations, would gladly invoke instead the protection of a Christian 
saint. The substitution of St. Anthony for St. Hilary was probably 
owing to a mere coincidence of date, the festivals of the two saints 
occurring nearly at the same time (on January 14 and 17), so that, as 
St. Hilary was little known in Italy, the people would easily come to 
ascribe his powers to a patron more in vogue in their own country, and 


honoured at the same season of the year. 
10—2 
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The horses in Rome have another festival, or series of festivals, 
during the month of August, when, on every Saturday evening, the 
Piazza Navona, the ancient Circus Agonalis, is laid under water for their 
especial benefit, by stopping the outlets of its great fountains. Here 
they are ridden or driven by grooms and coachmen, splashing up to the 
girths in the water, and thoroughly enjoying their bath, which also 
furnishes amusement to the spectators seated high and dry on the steps 
of Sant’ Agnese, or filling the balconies of the adjoining houses. It 
almost seems as if the Tritons and sea-horses of Bernini’s fountain had 
escaped from their marble basin to prance at large in their native 
element, and Neptune himself might pieside over a scene which irresis- 
tibly reminds one that his ancient worship took place during this month, 
and that his favourite animal was invariably associated with it. 

The famous pa/io, or horse race, of Siena, annually run in the public 
square in the middle of August, seems a still more obvious reminiscence 
of the Consualia or equestrian games of Neptune, formerly held on the 
18th of that month, and celebrated down to the fourth century, as we 
have seen from the story of Italicus, with chariot races in the streets of 
every city in the Roman Empire. The competing horses in Siena are 
the representatives of its seventeen quarters, or contrade, each distin- 
guished by its own ensign and device, as “the Wave,” “the Tower,” 
«the Goose,” and each the object of the liveliest animosity to the inhabi- 
tants of all the others. The rough pavement of the Campo *—from its 
shape aptly likened to a scallop shell—makes it seem singularly ill-chosen 
for a racecourse, but its shelving sides lend themselves admirably to the 
accommodation of the spectators. The horses, gaily caparisoned, are led 
on in procession, each accompanied by several pages in medieval costume, 
who execute a very pretty dance or game with flags, tossing them into 
the air, with many graceful movements. The excitement of the popu- 
lace sometimes almost threatens the peace of the city, and the victorious 
champion is loaded with honours and caresses by his partisans, who con- 
duct him in triumph through their own quarter of the town. 

Before leaving the part of the subject which seems to recall the 
worship of Neptune, we will mention another usage practised in the 
month sacred to him, which may therefore be classed with those already 
enumerated, although in this case he is honoured by human, not equine 
votaries. This is the singular custom prevailing among the fishermen and 
divers, or sommozzatori, of Santa Lucia in Naples, of celebrating the feast 
of Santa Maria della Catena on the last Sunday in August, by jumping 
into the sea in their clothes. Popular tradition, however, is at no loss 
to explain the custom in its own way, without any assistance from clas- 
sical memories ; and narrates how a number of the Santa-Luciani having 
been captured by corsairs, and unexpectedly delivered by Don John of 





* Probably so called because it was the ancient Campus Martius, the scene of all 
popular exercises, 
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Austria, the joy of their friends and relatives at their return impelled 
them to leap into the waves and swim to meet them. 

The most characteristic feature of the Roman Carnival, the flight of 
the riderless winged horses through the parting human stream in the 
Corso at the close of each day’s revels, is perhaps a relic of the worship 
of another divinity ; as Equiria, or horse races, in bonour of Mars, were 
annually held in the Campus Martius on February 27, that is about the 
season of the year that Lent begins. 

The use of flowers in religious worship is suggested by their obvious 
appropriateness ; and in Italy, where they abound, they are lavished on 
the decoration of altars and churches, particularly during Holy Week 
and the month of May. Among more special usages in connection with 
them, the Infiorata of Genzano, so eloquently described by Hans An- 
dersen in Der Luiprovisator, will occur to all readers’ minds. The 
people of this picturesque village, near the Lake of Nemi, adorn their 
narrow streets, for the procession of the Octave of Corpus Domini, with 
a carpet more gorgeous than ever left the looms of Herat, for it is com- 
posed of the petals of flowers stripped off and combined in fanciful pat- 
terns, to which the depth and softness of nature’s own colouring lends a 
glow that human pigments might strive to emulate in vain. 

There is a tiny rock in the Lago Maggiore, opposite Pallanza, called 
L'Isola di San Giovanni, and containing a little chapel of St. John the 
Baptist, in which mass is said once a year, on his feast, June 24. Then 
boats are seen putting off from the shore, laden with people in holiday 
costume, who disembark on the islet, until the church is filled to over- 
flowing, and the late arrivals have to perform their devotions in the open 
air. All carry in their hands bunches of wild herbs or flowers, princi- 
pally camomile, which are blessed by the priest during the service ; and 
as the congregation wave these rustic bouquets aloft for the benediction, 
the little temple seems converted into a bower of greenery agitated by 
the breeze. A somewhat similar ceremony takes place in the cathedral 
of Florence on the feast of San Zanobi, an early bishop of that city. It 
occurs on May 25, when quantities of roses are blessed in the church, 
and sold at the doors by hawkers, whose incessant ery of Lose beiedette ! 
echoes through the Piazza del Duomo. It would not appear that any 
special virtue is ascribed to them, any more than to the camomile of San 
Giovanni, savea general association of pious remembrance. 

Roses are so indissolubly associated with the feast of Pentecost in 
Italy, that it derives from them its popular name Pasqua rosa. The 
Whitsunday service in the Pantheon is accompanied (or was up to the 
Italian occupation of Rome) by a singular ceremony, the raining down 
of a cloud of roses through the “eye” of the building, or opening in its 
roof, to signify the visible descent of the fiery tongues. toses, too, are 
used in profusion in the decoration of dinner-tables, and all scenes of 
festive reunion on this day. 

In some rural districts of Italy rose leaves are strewn before a fair 
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one’s door by the swain who wishes to make her a declaration of love, 
which she tacitly accepts by allowing them to remain there, or rejects by 
brushing them away. 

In wandering among the Tuscan Apennines, curiosity is sometimes 
roused by the sight of a withered branch carefully bound to the stem of 
a chestnut-tree here and there. This is one of the sprays of olive 
solemnly blessed in the churches on Palm Sunday, with a special bene- 
diction for the places they may be taken to, and thus supposed to extend 
to the woods where they are attached to the trees. In the same way the 
sacred olive branches, after being borne by the Athenians in the festival 
of the Pyanepsia, were affixed near their house-doors as amulets, by which 
scarcity and want were averted. ‘ 

On the Saturday preceding the first Sunday in May, the relics of 

St. Januarius are carried through the streets; and the ceremony was 
formerly called the procession of the preti inyhirlundati, because the 
priests who composed it were accustomed to have their heads crowned 
with leaves and garlands of flowers. Within recent years the custom 
has been abandoned, and only the crucifix borne in the procession is thus 
enwreathed. The usage is explained by a story that when the body of 
St. Januarius was first deposited in a church outside the gates, and 
visited by the clergy of Naples proceeding bareheaded in solemn order, 
they were so inconvenienced by the heat of the sun that they snatched 
leaves and branches to make a covering for their heads. This explana- 
tion, however, bears all the impress of having been suggested by the 
circumstance it purports to account for, and the procession is probably a 
reminiscence of pagan ceremonial, blindly transmitted from generation 
to generation. Flowers were much used in all the classical solem- 
nities, particularly during the month of May, towards the end of which 
occurred the feast of the markets, when they were decked with all the 
buds and blossoms of the season, in honour of Mercury, the patron of 
commerce. 

Having thus glanced briefly at some local usages identified with 
particular objects of association, such as birds, beasts, or flowers, we 
now come to those which have a less distinct significance, and are the 
occasions of general rejoicing, celebrated either by fireworks, feasting, or 
open-air amusements in some form. Foremost among these come the 
Christmas festivities, which there is no doubt had originally no Christian 
pretext, and were so strongly condemned by the primitive Church, that 
in some places, as, for instance, in Florence, the beginning of the year 
was transferred to March 25, in order to get rid of the pagan rites with 
which it was associated. Innocent as is now the usage of exchanging 
New Year’s presents with friends, it was then done as a form of homage 
to Janus, the god of the year, specially honoured in that capacity in its 
first month; and the giving of strenia on January 1 was vehemently 
denounced by early Councils as an act of pagan worship. The Satur- 
nalia, the great holidays of slaves and inferiors, began on the 17th and 
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lasted till the 24th of December, thus coinciding with the period of the 
winter solstice, sacred to Saturn as the god of Time. These were the 
feasts for which, after vainly struggling to abolish them altogether, the 
Church finally substituted the Christian celebration of the Nativity, 
while the first day of the New Year, the feast of Janus, was consecrated 
to the commemoration of the Circumcision. 

It is in Rome and Naples that the most distinctively Italian Christ- 
mas usages are to be found, widely different in some respects from those 
prevailing in northern countries. In both cities the approaching festival 
is heralded by the appearance, at the beginning of Advent, of the zam- 
pognavt and pifferart; wild figures, herdsmen of Calabria or the 
Abruzzi, come to salute the Madonna with their untutored melodies, by 
playing the Ave Maria before her shrines at the corners of the streets. 
The piety of the faithful sees in them the representatives of the shepherds 
of Bethlehem, and thus finds in their devotion a poetical and beautiful 
illustration of the Gospel text ; but, looked at from a different point of 
view, they furnish an instance of the inexplicable fashion in which 
Christian and pagan traditions are blended in Italy, like two sets of 
pictures painted on the same canvas one over the other. No one can 
look at these wild herdsmen of the mountains, their lower extremities 
clad in shaggy goatskins, the primitive instruments of sylvan music at 
their lips, without being reminded of the mythical Pan and his semi- 
human train of votaries. And when we remember that the Faunalia, 
or festival of Faunus, the shepherd god of the Latins, was held on the 
nones of December, exactly at this season, and that, as the grandson of 
Saturn, the honours paid to him would naturally be intimately associated 
with those of his divine progenitor, we cannot help seeing in the zam- 
pognart and pifferari vestiges of a worship older than that of the crib 
of Bethlehem. 

During the ten days preceding Christmas, a fair is held in Naples, 
and the narrow footways of the Toledo (now Via Roma) are blocked 
from end to end with temporary booths. The wares offered for sale are 
of the simplest description, consisting principally of gay woollen scarves, 
cheap trinkets, and glass and china of inferior quality ; but there is 
enough of colour and glitter to produce a pretty kaleidoscopic effect 
when touched by the magic of the southern sun. Only, indeed, under 
the benign sky of Naples could the season of the winter solstice be ex- 
pected to furnish ten days of sufficiently fine weather for this gipsy shop- 
keeping, which consequently is not attempted further north. 

As Christmas Eve approaches, the streets are lined with tubs and 
tanks of water containing monstrous eels, and the ordinary clamour of 
Naples is redoubled by the vociferations of Capitoni! Oh! che ber 
capitoni ! from the proprietors of these vivaria. For the popular festi- 
vities culminate here—not on Christmas Day, as in northern countries, 
but on its vigil, coincident with the closing night of the ancient Satur- 
nalia, and the capitone, a gigantic freshwater eel, is the main feature of 
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the cenone, or great supper of fish, with which it is celebrated. This is 
the principal revel of the year with the lower classes of Rome and 
Naples, and so great is their attachment to it, that stories are told of 
criminals escaped from justice, unable to resist the temptation of coming 
back by stealth to take part in it, and thus easily captured by the police, 
who are quite aware of their proclivities. The Church, having ordained 
a strict fast on Christmas Eve, is allowed to prescribe the quality, but 
has no power to limit the quantity, of the viands consumed ; and so great 
are the excesses committed by the Neapolitans on eels and every other 
sort of fish, that the druggists’ shops are thronged on the following day 
with wretches trying to get rid of the bad effects of their gluttony by 
having recourse to bleeding or some equally favourite remedy. Among 
the better classes lobsters are so much in demand for presents at this 
season, that as much as a hundred francs (four pounds) is said to be 
sometimes paid for one. 

The word capitone may, perhaps, be a corruption of caput cen, as the 
Romans called the first course of their banquets, in which fish always figured 
extensively. As regards other classical associations with this eel, in addi- 
tion to the notorious fondness of the Roman gourmets for murwne, we find 
that the Beotians were remarkable for offering sacrifices of large fresh- 
water eels caught in Lake Copais ; and when interrogated by a stranger 
as to the reason of this practice, returned the surly answer that they 
followed the customs of their ancestors, but were not bound to explain 
them to foreigners. The divinity in whose honour they were offered is 
not recorded, nor is the season of the celebration ; but perhaps the con- 
jecture may be hazarded that as the serpent circled in a ring was the 
emblem of Saturn, the eel, as capable of assuming the same form, was in 
some places substituted for it; and thus the hecatombs slaughtered on 
Christmas Eve would be a relic of the most ancient worship in Italy. 

Another vagrant dealer who appears in the streets of Naples as the 
herald of Christmas, is the tronaro or vendor of cheap fireworks, whose 
temporary stall, bristling with every sort of explosive, is besieged by 
boys and men for days before the festivity. The result is apparent on 
Christmas Eve, when the timid visitor might imagine, from the incessant 
explosions on all sides, that the city was undergoing bombardment, and 
strangers are warned to remain indoors, or at least avoid the great tho- 
roughfares from midday until dawn on the following morning, if they 
wish to preserve life and limb from the results of this reckless abuse of 
gunpowder. Even at the very church doors botte and risposte, as these 
fulminating compounds are called, explode under one’s very feet, while 
from the houses and court-yards crazy pistols, fowling-pieces, and 
muskets are discharged, crammed to the muzzle with powder to make 
the detonation more stunning. Happiest of all is the man or boy who 
possesses a cannon or other piece of ordnance, and can spend the night 
firing minute-guns for the edification of his neighbours. It may be 
imagined that sleep is thus rendered impossible, but that is a minor evil 
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compared with other results of thisinfernal jubilee. Every year there are 
carried to the hospital, in the twenty-four hours preceding Christmas 
Day, from forty to fifty victims of their own or their neighbours’ reck- 
lessness ; so that between the results of fireworks and feasting it is the 
busiest day of the year for doctors and surgeons. Every form of govern- 
ment and misgovernment in Naples, Spanish viceroys, Bourbon police 
ministers, and Piedmontese prefects, have opposed this practice, and in a 
series of proclamations have vainly threatened the galleys, imprison- 
ment, fines, or forced labour to all who persist in it; but it survives 
dynasties and revolutions with a pertinacity that defies legal remedies, 
while in this case, at any rate, no classical precedent can be quoted in 
justification. 

The decking out of the presepio, or representation of the Nativity, by 
a group of dolls with pasteboard scenery, furnishes amusement to the 
Roman and Neapolitan children, both old and young; and besides those 
to be seen in the churches, nearly every private house of the better class 
has one, more or less artistically arranged. Without pretending to trace 
this practice, so naturally evoked by Italian piety, to the classical custom 
of giving small images as presents, particularly by parents to children, 
on the Stgillaria, or last two days of the Saturnalia, the two usages may 
be placed side by side for the sake of a certain shadowy resemblance 
between them. 

With Christmas Eve the popular rejoicings come to an end, and the 
feast itself is unmarked by any special demonstration beyond the usual 
religious services. New Year’s Day, or Capo d’anno as it is called, is 
kept as in other countries, save that the sale in the streets of Naples of 
Jritte, made with oil and honey, recalls the similar cakes baked in 
honour of Janus on this day. New Year’s greetings, in the shape of 
visiting cards, are so profusely exchanged among the better classes in 
Italy, that a special tariff is annually published for their transmission 
through the post. They are also sent by servants, and those in Rome 
have an ingenious plan for saving themselves the trouble of going from 
house to house on this errand. They all meet in the Piazza Navona, 
and there effect a general exchange of their masters’ cards of compliment, 
each in turn announcing the names of those to whom he is directed 
to convey them, and handing them over there and then to his fellow- 
servants, as they answer to the call. 

On the eve of the Epiphany, January 5, an extraordinary charivari, 
called the Befana, takes place in the market-places of Rome and Flo- 
rence, in which every imaginable instrument of noise has its share, with- 
out any aim on the part of the performers, save the production of the 
loudest and most disagreeable sound possible. Towards midnight, when 
it is at its height, the little Piazza of Saint Eustachio, near the Pantheon, 
is a perfect pandemonium, where trumpets, drums, whistles, bird-calls, 
bells, and horns, bray, rattle, shriek, squeak, jangle, and clang, in every 
imaginable pitch of discord. Troops of young men, holding to each 
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other’s coat-tails, rush wildly through the crowd, each adding his quota to 
the universal clamour ; and if any spectator is seen to shrink away from 
the noisy band, he or she is sure to receive a special blast into the ear 
from each in succession. All, however, is done in perfect good-humour, 
and no one dreams of giving or taking offence. The Befana in Florence 
is held in the Mercato Nuovo, during the afternoon and evening ; and 
its prevailing feature is the use of glass trumpets, nearly a yard long, 
producing a note of incredibly discordant resonance. These instruments 
of torture sometimes survive by some days the occasion for which they 
are more especially called into existence, and it certainly is with a feel- 
ing of satisfaction, after being serenaded by one for some time, that one 
hears the shiver on the pavement, and exclamation of dismay from the 
performer, that announce its untimely end. This singular custom is 
explained as a commemoration of the trumpets supposed to have 
heralded the advent of the Three Kings, and in descriptions of the 
medieval representations in which the procession of the Magi was _per- 
formed, mention is not omitted of the conchs and trumpets sounded 
before them as they arrived on the scene, each from a different quarter 
of the city. This explanation, adequate or inadequate, is the one gene- 
rally received to account for the Befana, and its riotous hubbub goes on 
from year to year, unquestioned and unchecked, affording, at any rate, a 
harmless outlet for the spirit of frolic, which attains a fuller development 
in the Carnival. 

This annual masquerade is supposed to draw its origin from some 
classical celebration, but does not seem to correspond very closely with 
any. The Faunalia,* in honour of Faunus, the Lupercalia of “’an, and 
the Quirinalia of Romulus, were indeed held on February 13, 15, and 17, 
while, as we have seen, the worship of Mars was celebrated by eques- 
trian games towards the end of the month; but there is no hint in any 
ancient writer of such a scene of general revelry as is now to be found in 
Italian cities at this season. Some trace of the Lupercalia, in which two 
youths, their foreheads smeared with the blood of sacrificial goats, ran 
through the city, scantily clad in skins, and with wands in their hands, 
may perhaps have been preserved in the races of men and boys which 
were long a part of the Roman Carnival ; particularly if we may trust 
John Evelyn’s statement, that in his day they were run in full heroic 
costume. These and the horse-races were, no doubt, survivals of ancient 
customs, but the general character of the Carnival pageantry is rather 
medieval than classical. The Carnival of Ivrea is singular in the 
closing of its mummeries with the ceremony of the scarlo, a word whose 
meaning is now lost. In each parish of the town a pole is set up, 
adorned with flags, and a pile of combustibles heaped round it, on 
which, as soon as it is kindled, an effigy is thrown, after being dragged 
through the streets with contumely. The first sod is turned for the 
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planting of the pole, and the torch applied to the pile, by the most 
recently married pair in each parish, the usage being supposed to com- 
memorate the death of a feudal tyrant by the hand of a bride, whom he 
had carried off from her rightful husband. 

During the three last days of Holy Week, all carriage trafic is sus- 
pended in the Toledo, the great thoroughfare of Naples, which, by a 
strange incongruity with the spirit of that penitential season, becomes 
then the scene of a fashionable promenade. Ladies of the highest rank, 
from the Queen downwards, are seen there on foot for the only time of 
the year, performing the visits to the churches, which furnish the motive 
for their appearing thus in the streets. 

The service of Holy Saturday in the Cathedral of Florence is 
signalised by the ceremony of the “ Dove,” or Colombina, the messenger 
of peace being represented by a blazing meteor, kindled by the officiating 
priest during high mass, and launched from the altar along a wire 
which communicates with a great trophy of fireworks erected in front of 
the baptistery. Having ignited this explosive mass by its contact, it 
ought to return to the high altar as it came, travelling along the great 
aisle over the heads of the congregation, which on this occasion includes 
the dregs of the populace of Florence. Its failure to complete its 
journey successfully is considered of most disastrous augury for the 
harvest, and the peasants who throng the piazza return to their homes 
filled with the melancholy conviction that their crops are doomed ; as in 
the event of its fulfilling its mission, they are correspondingly reassured. 
The usage seems to have no special significance, save as a form of the 
general rejoicing for the Resurrection, thus noisily announced to the 
city ; for the explosion of the fireworks is the signal for the simultaneous 
ringing of all the church bells, which have been hushed in token of 
mourning during the two preceding days. The great pile of fireworks, 
called the carro, is always provided by the Pazzi family, in memory of 
their ancestor who, in the time of the first Crusade, brought home, 
according to the popular myth, a lighted torch kindled at the shrine of 
the Holy Sepulchre, riding all the way with his face to the horse’s 
tail, to prevent it from being extinguished in its motion through the air. 
The true, or at least probable, version is that he brought a piece of the 
sacred rock, still preserved in the Cathedral of Florence, and from which 
the symbolical fire of the altar is on this day rekindled, according to the 
ritual of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The custom of eating and presenting eggs at Easter is as prevalent 
in Italy as in other countries; in Naples they are given by servants to 
their masters under the name of colwri, and figure in the day’s festivities 
in other forms as well. Of these the most characteristic is the casatello, 
around cake, which may be made of any size or variety of ingredients, 
according as it is destined to appear in high or low society, but which 
always has an egg whole and in the shell embedded in its centre, and 
fixed in its position by cross bands of dough. This universal connection 
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of eggs with Easter-tide does not seem to rest on any Christian symbol- 
ism, nor does there appear to be any obvious reason why they should be 
considered typical of the Resurrection. In pagan imagery the egg was 
assigned to Astarte, the Pheenician Venus, as an emblem of the fructify- 
ing forces of nature, and may thus have come to be associated with 
April, the month sacred to Aphrodite, the western Astarte, in or near 
which Easter always falls. 

What the egg is at Paschal time, the fish is on April 1, and pesce 
@ Aprile is the name for that form of fooling which, in Italy as elsewhere, 
is associated with the day. The confectioners’ windows are decorated 
with sugar models of the various denizens of the deep, from the oyster, 
ensconced in his shell, to the scaly mullet and the glistening eel, all such 
lifelike counterfeits that they might make an April fool of a pelican, 
how much more easily of the unwary human being these sugar fish are 
intended to delude. 

The most celebrated festival of the year in Naples and its neighbour- 
hood, the combined pilgrimage to the Monte Vergine and the Madonna 
dell’ Arco, takes place at Whitsuntide, and recalls more vividly than 
any other modern observance, the rites of ancient worship. The mountain 
now consecrated to the Virgin, forming the great sanctuary of Campania, 
was equally venerated in classical times, as the site of a temple of 
Cybele and other pagan shrines. Christian tradition avers that that 
dedicated to the great mother of the gods was miraculously shivered 
into ruins at the instant of the Nativity, but it was only in 1124 that a 
church was erected on the spot where it had stood. Many miracles are 
claimed for the Madonna of Monte Vergine, familiarly called by the 
Neapolitans Mamma Schiavona, and the pilgrimage to her shrine furnishes 
them with the great excitement of the year. As early as the previous 
Friday night Naples is awakened bythe cannon-shots and fewa de joie which 
announce that the first detachments of pilgrims are already starting, and 
throughout the following day (Whitsun eve) the road to Nola is alive 
with merry parties on their way to the venerated shrine. At break of 
day on Sunday the mountain is ascended on foot, and the religious ex- 
ercises gone through, after which the scene changes to one of wild 
revelry, and the pagan element begins to assert itself. Dancing, sing- 
ing, and shouting, the women bearing pine branches gathered on the 
mountain, the crowd returns to Nola, where the fun grows fast and 
furious, and license and riot reign supreme through the night. The 
market-place is a scene of truly southern festivity, where women are 
dancing the tarantella with the gestures of menads, and rival singers, 
as in the Greek solemnities, contest the palm of victory, public accla- 
mation deciding between them. These minstrels, called canta fiyliuole, 
from the refrain of their chorus, are a special feature of the occasion, and 
are generally Neapolitan lazzaroni brought by their patrons to enliven 
them on the way. The drive from Nola to the Madonna dell’ Arco on 
Whit-Monday is the next stage of the festival, and is performed at 
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racing speed, every vehicle vying with its neighbour, and every driver 
urging his steed with whip and voice to a reckless breakneck gallop. 
Flags are streaming from the carriages, ribbons from the horses’ heads, 
every crazy perch is crammed as only Neapolitans can cram into anything 
on wheels ; the women are laughing and waving in the sun pine boughs 
wreathed with vine leaves, while garlands of hazel nuts are on their heads or 
round their necks; the men are shouting, gesticulating, applauding, and 
from group after group the chorus of canta fiyliuole rises all along the road. 
“Evoe Bacchus!” one half expects to hear instead, but Bacchus in these days 
is worshipped in silence, and his name is heard upon the hills no more. 
This noisy procession, as it nears its goal at the foot of Vesuvius, is 
met by another, which comes towards it with dance and song, consisting 
of the young girls of Sant’ Anastasia, who having bathed that morning 
in pools strewn with fresh rose leaves, and wreathed their brows with 
roses, myrtle, leaves of the ash, and antriti, as the chaplets of hazel nuts 
are called, have gone forth to meet the pilgrims of Monte Vergine, and 
escort them to the sanctuary near at hand. The two streams fuse into 
one and ascend together to pay their devotions to the Madonna dell’ 
Arco; then, after more tarantella dancing, more shouting, singing. and 
gesticulating, the cavalcade drives off to Naples to parade up and down 
at the hour of the fashionable muster on the Chiaia. There the pilgrim 
vehicles, with their flaunting ribbons, streamers, and flags, take their 
place beside the carriages of the aristocracy ; and the stout, swarthy 
peasant women of Campania, in their substantial holiday finery, and 
wearing their hoarded ornaments of massive gold, can for once exchange 
stare for stare on equal terms with duchesses and countesses. This is 
the closing scene in the famous pilgrimage of Monte Vergine, in which 
the students of antiquity find such close analogies to the worship of the 
gods of Greece. Themost singular superstition connected with it is that 
which attaches the visible effects of Divine wrath to the consumption of 
animal food within a considerable distance of the sanctuary ; the popular 
belief being that the mountain, on any transgression, will be shrouded 
in storm clouds, and fulminated by the thunderbolts of heaven. Even 
the women think it necessary to cleanse their hair of the grease and 
pomatum they use so freely at other times, and are consequently to be 
seen with their tresses in all stages of dishevelment. This observance 
has no connection with any fast of the Roman Church, and is possibly 
a classical tradition inherited from the worship of Cybele, as her priests 
were forbidden the use of meat, also prohibited during the Eleusinian 
rites. 
Another of the open-air holidays of the environs of Naples is the 
Feast of the Four Altars, on the Octave of Corpus Domini. Temporary 
shrines are erected on the Portici Road, at the base of Vesuvius, at four 
several points about a quarter of a mile apart, where as many different 
streams of lava are said to have been checked by Divine interposition. 
Gay with flowers and garlands, gorgeous with drapery of scarlet and 
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gold, and blazing with ligkts, which in the still air require no protection, 
these little wayside temples have a strangely picturesque effect, as they 
shine and glitter in the summer night. The road connecting them, too 
is illuminated and decorated, overarched with green, and festooned with 
many-coloured lamps, in the light of which all the varieties of wheeled 
vehicles rejoiced in by the Neapolitans flash up and down at full speed, 
the occupants of each contributing to the general brilliancy of the scene, 
by burning blue lights, Roman candles, rockets, or squibs. Fortunately 
the Neapolitan hacks are as well trained to the noise and smell of 
powder as so many cavalry chargers, and bear the most startling sights 
and sounds with the xe plus ultra of equine philosophy. Perhaps the 
ancestors of this people celebrated in somewhat similar fashion (minus 
the fireworks), the Compitalia, or Feast of the Lares, in‘the public ways, 
which, however, took place about a month earlier, on May 2. 

High revel is still held in Naples in honour of the Madonna of 
Piedigrotta, although her feast is no longer graced by royal pomp and 
show, as under the Bourbon dynasty. The rejoicings begin on the eve 
of the holiday, or September 7, when the torronaro begins to set up his 
booth, piled with castellated erections of honey and almonds, on the 
Chiaia, when the sellers of lemonade and iced water, flavoured with 
aniseed or fennel, seem endowed with extra power of throat and lung 
for vociferating these refreshing compounds, and the tables at the Scoglio 
di Frisio, the great restaurant of Posilipo, tempt customers with all 
those unspeakable varieties of marine molluscs, indiscriminately devoured 
there under the general name of frutta di mare. This feast is the 
occasion of one of those musical contests, which again recall the classic 
times of ancient Greece, though here the struggle for pre-eminence is 
between melodies, not men. The newest street songs being rehearsed 
for the assembled crowd, one is selected by general consent as most 
worthy to be the popular air, par excellence, of the coming year; and it 
will now reign supreme on the lips of all from Fuorigrotta to Capodi- 
monte, and round the bay from the Cape of Posilipo to that of Minerva. 
The strangest thing about these popular melodies, which eventually make 
their way all over the world, is that they are never traceable to any indi- 
vidual composer, but seem a spontaneous creation of the popular mind, 
springing up like a heaven-born flower of genius, amid the squalor and 
rags of the dens of Naples. A liberal display of fireworks honours the 
Madonna of Piedigrotta with the usual amount of noise and glare, but 
the illumination of the bay by means of myriads of floating lamps com- 
posed of hemispheres of orange peel is no longer to be seen. 

The taste displayed by the Southern Italians in their festive decora- 
tions amounts to genius, and they effect with the simplest means what 
the most elaborate mechanism fails to secure elsewhere. Sorrento is well 
worth a visit in the autumn, were it only to see it decked out for the 
various feasts of the Madonna kept at this time, particularly that of the 
Rosary on the first Sunday of October. The liquid shadow of an 
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Italian street raises colour to its highest pitch of intensity, and its per- 
spective concentrates all the effects of decoration into a harmony of won- 
derful brillianey and softness. The Sorrentines make the most of these 
advantages, and their little town in its gala dress of green arches, 
and festoons of gaily-coloured draperies, hung from house to house, 
and window to window, with the bluest of skies above, and the 
purest of air around, need not envy the proudest capital decked out 
for an emperor’s féte. After dark its aspect is still more striking, for 
then the effect of colour is supplied by multitudes of variegated lamps, 
red, white, and green, hung amid the foliage, and across the street, in 
every variety of graceful curve. They are merely tiny cups of tinted 
glass with oil and a wick, sold for a sou apiece, but the profusion with 
which they are used, and the taste shown in their arrangement, produce 
a magical result ; the innumerable points of coloured light combining in 
a gem-like illumination that is singularly brilliant and effective. 

These southern holidays are nearly all held in honour of some feast 
of the Madonna, while in northern Italy it is more often the titular saint 
of the parish, or celestial patron of the city or commune, whose day 
is celebrated with special pomp in each district. St. John Baptist’s day, 
June 24, is thus kept as the yearly festival of Florence, with a fair of 
trumpery wares in the space in front of the Baptistery, and races of 
hackney-coaches in the Piazza of Santa Maria Maggiore. Thus, the 
same honours, doubtless paid originally to Mars, the ancient patron of 
the city, are somewhat incongruously transferred to his Christian suc- 
cessor. 

A more singular and characteristic observance is that annually 
renewed at Pisa in honour of San Ranieri, once the bishop, now the 
tutelary saint of the city, whose festival falls on June 13. The Giwoco 
lel Ponte, or Game of the Bridge, is no doubt shorn of some of its 
ancient pomp and circumstance, but is still contested with sufficient 
earnestness to give a semblance of reality to its mimic fray. It is the 
subject of a curious old treatise* published more than a century and a 
half ago, in which the forms and ceremonies used in sending and accept- 
ing the challenge, the armour and weapons, the order of battle prescribed, 
the laws and regulations of the game, are detailed at the greatest length, 
but of which we shall try to give a more summary account. As to its 
origin various traditions are cited, as that it was instituted by the 
Emperor Hadrian in 119, or by Nero, who compelled the Pisan citizens 
to provide a gladiatorial combat for him, and desired that it should 
be annually renewed. The most generally received legend, however, is 
that which claims it as a perpetual commemoration of the valour of the 
Pisan women, who in 1005, their liege lords being absent on a foreign 
war, were led on by a heroine, named Chinsica Sismondi, to repulse an 





* I? Oplomachia Pisana, ossia il Giuoco del Ponte, di Camillo Ranieri Borghi. 
Lucca, 1713. 
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assault made on the city at one of its bridges by Musetto, King of Sar- 
dinia, and his Saracen followers. However this may be, there is at least 
no doubt that it is a very ancient usage, as it was fought out on the 
frozen Arno in 1167 (being then performed on St. Anthony’s day, 
January 17), during a frost so severe that wagons were able to cross the 
river on the ice. It is under the special protection of St. Catherine of 
Siena, for she, being at Pisa, was disturbed at her devotions in the church 
of Santa Cristina by an unusual noise of drums and trumpets, and, learn- 
ing that it was only the annual game about to begin, fervently prayed 
that it might occasion no fatal accident either then or at any future time. 
She is believed also to have miraculously interfered, by the intervention 
of a violent thunderstorm, to prevent its performance altogether on one 
occasion, after her death ; making it known subsequently that she had done 
so, foreseeing that the excitement of the population would inevitably have 
led to bloodshed if it had gone on. A solemn mass, performed in her 
honour in the church of Santa Cristina, is therefore part of the ceremo- 
nial of the day, attendance at it being prescribed for the Cavalieri di 
Mezzogiorno, or champions of the southern section of the city, while their 
opponents, the Cavalieri di Tramontana, assist at a high mass of the 
Madonna in their particular church. These two parties, each divided 
into six squadrons, draw up in regular order on each side of the Ponte 
Nuovo, where they meet in the shock of battle, victory being decided in 
favour of those who gain most ground from their opponents, and eventually 
force them across the bridge. Each side has its standards and officers, 
and the defeated party has the right of challenging in the ensuing 
year. The victors are entitled to march with torches after nightfall 
to take possession of the hostile camp, and on the following Sunday 
to celebrate a formal triumph, parading through the streets in proces- 
sion, and leading their prisoners in the wake of lofty cars on which the 
victorious general rides in state. An imitation of the Pisan tournament 
was performed on the Ponte Santa Trinita in Florence on October 28, 
1608, to celebrate the marriage of Cosmo, Grand Prince of Tuscany, with 
Magdalene of Austria. The original style of the game was Giuoco di 
Mazza e Scudo, wntil, in the time of Giovanni delle Bande Nere, the 
arms of the Italian soldiers being changed, the name of Giuoco del 
Ponte was substituted. 

The festivals of bridges, and the many superstitions connected with 
them, remind us that they were considered sacred by the Romans, and 
sacrifices offered on them, so that some ingenious etymologists have derived 
pontifex from pons. In the mountain village of the Ponte a Serraglio 
an ancient usage prevailed until very recently of kindling a great pile of 
combustibles on the evening of May 3 in the centre of the bridge over the 
Lima, from which the village takes its name. No reason could be as- 
signed for this ceremony, which was called fare baldoria, and was per- 
sisted in without any association or tradition to account for it, until it 
was abandoned within the last two or three years, from fear of its setting 
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firé to the houses on either side. The widely-diffused custom of kindling 
fires on the hill-tops on St. John’s eve (supposed to be a relic of the an- 
cient worship of Baal in connection with the summer solstice) prevails 
in some of the mountain districts of Italy ; and among the Apennines, 
as peak after peak blazes out of the darkness of the summer night, the 
effect is singularly striking. 

In the district of Bassano on the Brenta the supposed descendants of 
the Cimbri, defeated by Marius, have until very recent times remained 
a race apart, speaking a dialect of German, and retaining some peculiar 
customs analogous to those of Celtic nations. They wake the dead in 
similar fashion, and where a traveller dies on the road plant a cross, and 
raise a cairn, every passer-by casting a stone, while a man who dies a 
violent death is laid out with his hat and shoes on, as though dressed for 
a journey. None of these are Italian customs, but are confined ex- 
clusively to the inhabitants of the Seven Communes, which contain all 
that remain of this ancient race. 

In Italy the dead, too, have their feast, and the cemeteries on 
November 1 and 2 are the favourite resort of the whole population. That 
of San Miniato near Flerence is particularly interesting, both from its 
splendid situation commanding the city, the whole valley of the Arno, 
and all its encircling Apennines, and from the beauty of the floral deco- 
rations lavished on the graves during these ‘wo days. Some are literally 
covered by masses of flowers, some hung with wreaths and crosses woven 
of the loveliest blossoms, mixed with pale plumy grasses, others con- 
verted into a temporary garden with plants and shrubs concealing and 
adorning them. In Rome up toa recent date the Octave of the Dead 
was celebrated by the performance of sacred dramas in the cemeteries, 
which was no doubt a medieval practice. The custom of hanging gar- 
lands on the tombs of deceased friends prevailed in classical times, as did 
that of sprinkling the dead with consecrated water, which was scattered 
over them with a branch. The Neapolitans are singular in the farewell 
they take of a young girl; at whom, when just about to be interred, 
her nearest relatives violently fling a shower of comfits before leaving 
her to the tomb. 

The spirit of provincial and municipal exclusiveneys, still so strong 
in Italy, tends to keep alive the peculiar observances of each section of 
the population ; and it must be confessed that obnoxious as this spirit is 
to politicians, it adds to the charm of travel in the country, giving 
variety of local colouring, and bringing the visitor into contact with a 
fresh set of feelings and traditions at each stage of his journey. The 
fusion of all the races of the Peninsula into a single nationality is an- 
nually celebrated in the feast of the Statuto, or constitution of the united 
kingdom, on the first Sunday of June; but this official holiday is little 
marked or observed by the people at large, while they cling fondly to 
every local usage, whose origin and meaning are perhaps lost in the mic 
night of the past. Nowhere has the legacy of antiquity so binding a 
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force on the practice of to-day—nowhere is “ our forefathers did so” so 
all-sufficing and imperative a reason for following blindly in the ancestral 
groove as in Italy, where the long memories of the ages stir darkly in the 
popular mind, and the associations of thirty centuries have accumulated 
stratum above stratum upon the soil. Oscan and Etruscan, Sabine and 
Ligurian, Greek and Latin, Goth, Lombard, and Saracen, have all been 
here, and have all left their footprints on the land; but while each has 
contributed his quota to the manners of the people, none has left a last- 
ing memory in their hearts ; and a faith alien to all alike has adopted 
and assimilated, purified and metamorphosed the incongruous mixture of 
elements they had left behind. Thus usage survives while motive is 
forgotten, and the trappings of the elder mythologies, are sometimes 
strangely altered to fit the exigencies of the new creed. The fast of 
Cybele is grafted on the pilgrimage of the Madonna; the cakes of 
Janus are baked for the feast of the Circumcision; the games of Mars 
appropriated to the glorification of St. John, and the symbol of Ash- 
taroth exchanged by those who celebrate the mystery of the Resurrection. 
But how long will these old observances survive amid the utilitarian ten- 
dencies of the nineteenth century, and must they not soon be obliterated 
by the spirit of an age which cuts through, treads down, and bridges 
over, all the inequalities of human nature, as its iron roads do those of 
the earth’s surface, and which aims more and more at reducing the globe 
and its inhabitants to one dead level of uniform monotony? 


E. M. C, 
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Voltaire and Shakespeare, 
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Romains, j’aime la gloire et ne veux point m’en taire, 
Des travaux des humains c’est le digne salaire ; 
Qui n’ose la youloir, n’ose la mériter, 
Vortatrt’s Catalina. 


By great works and by frivolous ones, by the inspirations of art and by 
the fatuities of cynical license, by untiring mental activity and boundless 
curiosity, Voltaire attained a literary glory which, in its kind, has never 
been equalled. In the eighteenth century it was truly said that letters 
reigned over Europe, and Voltaire reigned over letters. After that of 
Frederick the Great, who became his humble pupil and _ disciple, 
Voltaire’s was the greatest name in Europe. He bore down all rivals, 
and played the despot in every branch of literature. He was the first 
poet of the epoch, the first critic, the first historian, and the first pam- 
phleteer. It was his fatality; it was the right of his indefatigable 
talent. It was Voltaire who directed the attention of the public mind, 
and taught his contemporaries to look around and outside of themselves. 
It was he who first brought the French nation into communication with 
their neighbours, and extended relations which had hitherto existed only 
between the Court of Versailles and the Court of St. James’s into rela- 
tions between the French people and the English people. The men of 
the seventeenth century had troubled themselves but little about the man- 
ners, the institutions, or the literature of their neighbours. The political 
and social domination of France gave her a proud and careless security. 
As almost all nations piqued themselves on imitating her, she did not 
for a moment think of imitating them in turn. England especially had 
been held in horror, as a country of heretics that had just been agitated 
by a fearful revolution, and, although political interests often brought 
the Cabinets of the two countries together, although the alliance by 
marriage between the families of Charles IT. and Louis XIV., and, at a 
later period, the long exile of James II., must have brought English ideas 
into France, no traces of them are to be found in the literature of the 
time. The communication was between the two Courts, and not between 
the two countries. It was by one of his most celebrated, most perse- 
cuted, and most powerful works, the Lettres philosophiques sur les 
Anglais, that Voltaire gave the first impulse to that intellectual move- 
ment in France which culminated in the Revolution of 1789, and which 
led to the reformation of the whole literary, philosophical, and social 


activity of the country. Since Luther, no more mighty renovator has 
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appeared. By his immense glory, his long life, his marvellowis wit, and 
his universal clearness, he did more than any other man ever did to put 
the ideas of Europe in common. But, if no one has rendered his ideas 
more popular, no one has more freely and systematically borrowed the 
ideas of others. He imitated the poetic pomp of the seventeenth century, 
and the boldness and freedom of the English stage, while all his philo- 
sophy is borrowed from the English sceptics. This flexibility and inde- 
fatigable mobility constitutes Voltaire’s very genius. Imitation forms 
part of his originality. 

In the present article it is proposed to trace a curious and neglected 
chapter in literary history: to relate how Voltaire introduced Shake- 
speare to the French; how he imitated him; how the public, little by 
little, began to appreciate the innovations of Voltaire ; how rapidly the 
enthusiasm for Shakespeare grew in intensity; how, after having for 
twenty years lent his approval to the movement, the author of Zaire 
suddenly turned round upon his former idol and appealed, before Europe, 
to the tribunal of the French Academy to defend Sophocles, Corneille, 
Racine, and, last but not least, Voltaire, against the invasion of “ Gilles 
Shakespeare and Pierrot Letourneur.” ‘The episode is one of great 
interest, and has an important bearing in the formation of an esti- 
mate of Voltaire, both from a literary and from a moral point of view. 
But, before narrating the episode itself, we must consider what was the 
exact standing of Shakespeare in France before Voltaire’s time. 

The first Frenchman who mentions Shakespeare’s name was Saint- 
Evremond. This gentleman, who lived in England for forty years, 
never took the trouble to learn English, and yet we learn from Des 
Maizeaux that the principal theme of those interminable conversations 
that he used to have with his friends Buckingham, D’Aubigny, Cowley, 
and Waller—but especially with the two men whose names are first 
mentioned—turned principally on the drama. Buckingham and 
D’Aubigny translated and explained to him the masterpieces of the 
time, and he even wrote in collaboration with them a comedy in 
French, & la maniére des Anglais, entitled Sir Politick .would be. It 
was thus that he was enabled to speak of Shakespeare’s JZenry VIII, 
which he saw played at Newmarket, of Heywood’s Queen Hlizabeth, of 
Shadwell’s Lpsom Wells, of Otway’s Don Carlos, and especially of Ben 
Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair, Cataline, and The Fall of Sejanus. Speak- 
ing of English tragedy, Saint-Evremond says: “ There are old English 
tragedies, like Jonson’s Cataline and Sejanus, where much requires to be 
cut out ; but with such pruning they might be made very fine. In all 
the other tragedies of that time you see nothing but shapeless and undi- 
gested material, a heap of confused events, without consideration of place 
or of time, without any regard for propriety. The eyes, greedy of the 
cruelty of the spectacle, want to see murders and bleeding bodies. To 
spare the horror by narration, as is done in France, is to deprive the 
people of the sight of what touches them most.” Saint-Evremond, 
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nevertheless, thinks that the French err in the other extreme in 
admiring tragedies toned down to such a degree of propriety as to have 
no effect on the emotions. Saint-Evremond entirely approved of the 
variety of the English comedy, and he even goes so far as to institute a 
parallel between Molitre and Ben Jonson, which is far from disadvan- 
tageous to the latter. The cursory remarks of Saint-Evremond are all 
the more important and interesting, as he represented in the seventeenth 
century the professional critic, such as we find him established from the 
following century onwards. In his short dissertations he puts forth 
views that are often just and always ingenious, and, while retaining his 
personal opinions, he displayed in his judgments rare qualities of mode- 
ration, sagacity, and finesse. Saint-Evremond’s works were much read, 
and they doubtless had great influence in directing attention to English 
literature. Henceforward frequent traces of the influence of English 
writers on those of France may be found ; in 1698 Lafosse produced the 
best tragedy, of the second order, of the century, Manlius Capitolinus, 
which was founded largely on Otway’s Venice Preserved ; Antoine 
Houdart de la Motte, who died in 1731, revived the old quarrel between 
the ancients and moderns, and anticipated, in his numerous polemical 
writings, the theories of the romantic school of 1827. His references to 
the traditions of the English stage are frequent. Jeremy Collier’s 
Ancient and Modern Stage Surveyed was translated by the Pere 
Courbeville in 1715. Abel Boyer, the Huguenot, who died in England 
in 1729, wrote in his excellent Grammaire Francaise et Anglaise : “ Il y 
a du Sophocle et de l’Eschyle dans Shakespeare.” Destouches, who 
lived in London, on a mission from the Regent, between the years 1717 
and 1723, translated several verses of Shakespeare’s Z’empest, under the 
title of La Tempéte ; his play Le Dissipateur is founded, to a certain ex- 
tent, on Timon of Athens ; and another of his pieces, Le Z'ambour noc- 
turne, is taken directly from a play of Addison. These indications 
prove that English literature was attracting some attention in France, 
and that the name of Shakespeare was not unknown. Indeed, the 
admiration of Shakespeare was becoming fashionable, and the ne plus 
ultra of Anglomania. We find, in a comedy entitled La Frivolité, a 
marquis, who is mentioned thus :— 


Son transport l’autre jour était l’Anglomanie, 
Au-dessus de Corneille il mettait Shakespeare. 


Voltaire went to England at the end of August, in the year 1726. 
He remained in London and in the environs no less than three years, 
studying with ardour and thoroughness the language, the history, the 
literature, and the philosophy of the country. Before becoming a volun- 
tary exile, Voltaire, then at the age of twenty-four, had produced with 
success his tragedy of (dipe, which at once caused him to be accepted, 
in the eyes of his contemporaries, as a rival of Corneille and Racine in 
the imitation of antiquity. Wdipe was a tragedy written in the old 
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style, and was produced at a time when the French stage gave birth only 
to feeble copies of the two great masters, and when the glorious age of 
Louis XTV. was just flaring out with a lurid but clouded brilliancy. In 
Gdipe Voltaire’s genius was just as much imprisoned and hampered by 
the Aristotelian unities and the courtly traditions of the French stage as 
had been that of Corneille or Racine. It was an elegant, cold, and 
uninteresting piece. I do not say that Voltaire would have remained a 
mediocre tragic writer had it not been for the incident which caused him 
to absent himself from Paris. But no one will, I think, question the 
fact that his residence of three years at London had an incalculable influ- 
ence on his mind, “ excessively sensitive from infancy,” as he himself tells 
us, “to everything that bore the stamp of genius.” Accustomed as he 
was to the conventional and cramped tragedy of the age, of Louis XIV., 
and yet of an innovating and audacious turn of mind, Voltaire must 
have found a fruitful subject of study and observation in the bold and 
striking beauties of our English stage. Still, this innovator who 
attacked, criticised, and overturned everything, who accomplished a 
social revolution, who sapped even the religious convictions of his age, 
whose whole life, in short, was one of conflict and controversy, did not 
dare to revolutionise the stage. He hesitated, and remained wrapped up 
in the dignified and polished traditions of the Court of the Grand 
Monarque. The works of Shakespeare affected him deeply, but their 
influence was very largely counterbalanced by the old ideas and tradi- 
tions, from which he had been unable or unwilling to free himself. Art 
cannot be modified so easily or so quickly as political institutions. The 
conventional tragedy had existed in France for two hundred years, and 
had become deeply rooted in the habits and ideas of the people. Nothing 
could be more conventional than the Court of Louis XIV. : the ladies 
and the red-heeled marquises were conventional; their dress, their 
manners, their gestures, the very tone of their voice, were conventional ; 
even their beauty, like their flowing wigs, was not the product of 
nature, but of the cosmetic art. How then should they have been able 
to appreciate the bold and sublime conceptions of Shakespeare, too vast 
and too soaring to be confined within the narrow limits of the exquisite 
and elaborate art of Racine? It was useless to present to a public 
whose minds and manners were steeped in fastidious ideas, works which 
were not fastidious. In a famous discourse on tragedy, prefixed to his 
Brutus, Voltaire writes : “Our excessive delicacy forces us at times to 
put into the form of a narrative that which we should have wished to 
exhibit before the eyes of the public. We fear to risk new spectacles on 
the stage, before a nation accustomed to turn into ridicule everything 
which is not usual.” There was, in fact, no chance of reforming the 
affected and conventional taste of the grand seigneurs who flaunted and 
flourished under the Regency and under Louis XV. What can be 
expected when we remember the fierce opposition which was offered to 
the new ideas in 1827? And yet Ducis, Letourneur, Diderot, Mercier, 
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Sedaine, Lemercier, and Delavigne had then already lived and written ; 
the Revolution of 1789 had made a clean sweep of old Jandmarks, and 
still the Romanticists had a terribly hard fight. 

It is our-boast that Shakespeare is universal, although in form he is 
national and medieval. Still the depth of his thoughts, taken, so to 
speak, out of the common treasure of humanity, will have more attrac- 
tion and empire, and will more readily strike a responsive chord, the less 
it finds minds disciplined to the yoke of established forms and social con- 
ventions. It was on this principle that the French critic Villemain said 
that Shakespeare would please even more in America than in England, 
and more in modern France than he could in old France, dominated as it 
was by the influence and ideas of the Court and of the Academy. We 
might even say in a general way, that the more the democratic element 
enters into the manners of a people, the less Shakespeare will jar and 
astonish. It is quite intelligible that for a mind that would be charmed 
by the pompous and precise regularity of Versailles, and by the pleasures 
of the ingenious and polished Court of Louis XIV., the erudity, the vio- 
lence, and the realism of Shakespeare’s matter and language would have 
something revolting. For such a mind Homer and A‘schylus would be 
equally revolting, and we can hardly imagine the elegant society of the 
Court of Louis XIV. or the wits and philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury witnessing a representation of the Huwmenides of the latter poet. 
But we must not therefore conclude that the works of Homer or 
Aischylus have not durable beauties which can be appreciated by that 
imagination which renders itself contemporary with all epochs. It is 
well to bear these facts and circumstances in mind when we are consider- 
ing both the influence of Shakespeare on Voltaire, and the reaction of 
Voltaire against Shakespeare. 

Voltaire returned to France in 1729. The same year he published a 
new edition of his tragedy Gdipe, with a preface, in which he undertook 
to refute the ideas of Lamotte, whom we have mentioned above as 
having anticipated in theory the modern Romantic drama. Voltaire 
warmly defended the three unities ; but it is very clear that he was argu- 
ing from a limited point of view, and from a foregone conclusion. It 
was probably not merely the influence of prejudice and habit that 
induced Voltaire to defend these antiquated rules; he was already ambi- 
tious of literary royalty ; opposition and controversy were his life, and 
as Lamotte was a member of the Academy, and a very considerable 
figure at that time, Voltaire felt himself bound to oppose him. How- 
ever excellent Lamotte’s reasoning may have been, there was a raison 
@état for crushing him. Throughout the literary incident with which 
we are concerned we shall see that vanity was, to a great extent, the 
main-spring of Voltaire’s attitude. He could not abide pretenders te 
literary glory, which might tend to lessen or to rival the brightness 
of his own. Often it happened that solid literary reputations were 
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smothered and overwhelmed with undeserved obloquy by the tyranny of 
le roi Voltaire. 

Voltaire brought back with him from England the sketch of his 
tragedy of Brutus, inspired partly by Shakespeare and partly by Addison, 
It was finished and played December 11, 1730. The influence of the 
author’s studies in England is evident in the greater freedom and anima- 
tion in the action, and in the comparative complication and pomp of the 
ccenery. In the first act the scene represents a part of the house of the 
consuls on the Tarpeian rock, and in the background the Capitol is seen. 
The senators are assembled between the temple and the house, in front 
of the altar of Mars. Brutus and Valerius Publicola, the consuls, preside 
over the assembly; the senators are arranged in a semicircle, and the 
lictors, with their fasces, stand behind them. Such are'the stage direc- 
tions that Voltaire gives, and reference to any classical tragedy of that 
time will show how great the innovation was on the mere material side, 
It would be exaggeration to say that Brutus is still a readable tragedy, 
but it is far beyond Voltaire’s other works in boldness and vivacity. 
The enthusiasm witii which he had been inspired by the English stage 
was still fresh, and he may, for the moment, have thought of introducing 
in France something of what he had seen in England. In the preface, 
addressed to his friend and protector Bolingbroke, he relates that during 
his stay in England he wrote out the first act in Mnglish prose almost 
word for word as it now appears in French verse. He then goes on to 
complain of the fetters of rhyme, which, however, he adds, is necessary 
to French verse. ‘ Whosoever,” he says, “should try to shake off a 
burden that the great Corneille bore, would be rightly regarded not as a 
bold genius opening up a new road, but as a very weak man who cannot 
walk in the old course.” Further he expresses his desire to transport on 
to the French stage certain beauties of the English. “It is true, and I 
admit it, that the English stage is very faulty. I have heard from your 
own lips that you had not a single good tragedy ; but, on the other 
hand, you have admirable scenes in your monstrous pieces. Hitherto 
almost all your tragic authors have been wanting in that purity, that 
regularity of action, that propriety of plot and of style, that elegance and 
artistic finish, which have been the glory of the French stage since 
Corneille ; but your most irregular pieces have one great merit, that of 
action.” In the same remarkable discourse Voltaire examines Shake- 
speare’s Julius Cesar. “ With what pleasure,” he exclaims, “ did I see 
at London your tragedy of Julius Cesar, which has been for one 
hundred and fifty years the delight of your nation! I do not assuredly 
commend the barbarous irregularities in which it abounds; it is only 
astonishing that they are not more in a work composed in an age of 
ignorance by a man who did not know Latin, and whose only master was 
his genius. But in the midst of so many gross faults, with what rapture 
I beheld Brutus, still holding in his hand the dagger reeking with 
Czesar’s blood, assemble the Roman people and speak to them from the 
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tribune . . .” Voltaire, continuing his examination, doubts very 
much whether the elegant and beribboned gentlemen, whom fashion 
then allowed to encumber the stage by their presence to such a degree as 
to render action in a piece almost impracticable, would have tolerated a 
chorus of artisans, much less the bleeding body of Cesar. It may be 
remembered that Voltaire never ceased to protest against the presence of 
spectators on the stage, until the custom, so oft represented in old prints 
and frequently referred to by Moli¢re, was abolished in 1760, and since 
that time the footlights have formed a sacred boundary between the public 
and the actors. 

Brutus is far from being a realisation of all the excellent principles 
and reforms laid down by Voltaire in bis admirable discourse ; but the 
mere fact of his having admitted and conceived them at all is interesting 
for our present purpose. 

Fifteen months later (March 7, 1732), Voltaire produced the tragedy 
of Hryphile, in which certain details were copied from Hamlet. In the 
fourth act the ghost of Amphiaraiis is brought iv, but Voltaire, either 
from hesitation or from his desire to correct the art of Shakespeare, has 
obtained but little effect from the apparition, and the play itself is cold 
and cramped, and was, moreover, a failure. Nevertheless, Voltaire 
could not forget the sublime and striking effects that Shakespeare had 
obtained, and we shall again find the apparition brought in as the spectre 
of Ninus in Semiramis. There are further resemblances between the 
situations of Hryphile and those of Hamlet upon which we need not 
dwell. It suffices for us to record the intention and to note the progress 
made by Voltaire. 

Nothing daunted, Voltaire produced in August of the same year his 
masterpiece, Zire, the “ piéce enchanteresse,” as Rousseau called it, the 
happiest inspiration of a genius which was not made for perfection. The 
chief point for us to notice in this play is the introduction of French 
historical personages on the stage. This innovation was the first step 
towards the creation of the historical tragedy which became purely 
national tragedy in Adélaide du Guesclin, Le Duc de Foix, and Tancréde. 
This was a great event in French dramatic history, and one entirely due 
to the example of the English stage. In his Epistle Dedicatory, Voltaire 
writes : “ Itseems to me that this novelty might be the source of a kind 
of tragedy which has hitherto been unknown amongst us, and of which 
we have great need.” In the second epistle to Mr. Falkener, placed at 
the head of Zaire, Voltaire takes occasion to declare that “ passion ought 
to speak true language ;” that “the art of pleasing seems to be the art of 
the French, and the art of thinking that of the English,” and that in 
Zaire he had first dared to give full scope to his own sensibility. The 
plot of Zaire, traced on that of Othello, is too well known to need being 
retold here; Zaire is almost the only piece of Voltaire that is still read 
and played. 

We have one more piece to notice, Adélaide du Guesclin, which was 
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produced in 1754. The play was hissed from the very first act; the 
hisses became more violent at the second act, when the Duc de Nemours 
came in wounded and with his arm in a sling; the outcry was still 
louder at the fifth act, when the firing of a cannon, the signal ordered by 
the Duc de Vendéme, was heard; and when at the end the Due de 
Vendome said, “ Es-tu content, Coucy?” a wit in the parterre replied, 
“Couci-couci” (so-so). Adélaide du Gueselin is a very fair historical 
tragedy, with a strong plot and many striking situations, but it was full 
of innovations to which the public was not yet accustomed. Voltaire 
was how going too fast for his audience in the path of reform. In 1752 
he rewrote the piece and toned it down very much, “ par respect pour le 
ridicule,” as he says, and it was played with considerable success. In 
1765 the original piece, as it had been played in 1734, was revived, and 
Voltaire was surprised to hear that it was received with applause. In- 
deed, the very passages and scenes that had been most hissed in 1734 
were most loudly applauded in 1765. This fact may be taken as an 
indication that the public was gradually beginning to accept and desire 
those reforms which had been at first scarcely tolerated. The history of 
this tragedy gives the measure of the progress made by dramatic reform 
during a period of thirty years between 1734 and 1765. 

Meanwhile Voltaire had written and published his famous Leftres 
philosophiques, or Lettres sur les Anglais (Rouen, 1731), in which he 
exercised his wonderful clearness of intellect in making known the 
philosophy and literature of England, and his matchless irony and verve in 
attacking the various Christian sects and revelation itself with an audacity 
till then unknown. It was in vain that the volumes were burnt by the 
public executioner, that Voltaire’s liberty was endangered, and that the 
publisher of the book was thrown into the Bastile and deprived of his 
privilege. In lighting the pyre to burn up the tomes of the Lettres sur 
les Anglais, the executioner was unconsciously helping to start that 
general conflagration which we call the French Revolution. It was in 
June 1734 that Voltaire’s book was burnt. Two years previously he 
had written his tragedy La Mort de César, in which he had endeavoured 
to improve upon Shakespeare’s play on the same subject. The piece was 
clandestinely printed in 1735, but Voltaire’s innovations in literature 
and in philosophy had raised such a storm of opposition and persecution 
that the piece could not be played till 1743. With the philosophical and 
religious portions of the Lettres sur les Anglais we are not concerned, and 
the reader need not be troubled with a multitude of extracts even on the 
literary side. A single extract from Lettre XVIII. will suffice to give 
us a fairly correct idea of Voltaire’s general estimate of Shakespeare :— 


Shakespeare's genius was full of force, fertility, naturalness and sublimity, without 
the slightest spark of good taste, and without the slightest knowledge of the rules, 
I will tell you something bold but true: it is the merit of this author that has ruined 
the English stage; there are passages so grand and so terrible scattered throughout 
his monstrous farces (ses farces monstrueuses), which are called tragedies, that his 
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pieces have always been played with great success. Time, which alone makes the 
reputation of men at last, renders their faults respectable. . . . You will doubt- 
less complain that thosewho have hitherto spoken of the English stage, and above all 
of this famous Shakespeare, have only shown up his errors, and that no one has 
translated any of those striking passages which of themselves ask pardon for all his 
faults, Iveply that it is easy to present in prose the stupidities of a poet, but it is 
very difficult to translate his fine verses, 


Voltaire then translates very admirably the famous monologue of 
Hamlet, “To be or not to be, that is the question . . . ” and a frag- 
ment of Dryden’s Don Sebustien. 

Voltaire’s Lettres sur les Anglais, together with his prefaces and 
imitations, had done their work. Public attention had been awakened, 
and France had become conscious that there were things curious and ad- 
mirable beyond her own boundaries. Henceforward the reform move- 
ment declared itself openly and frankly. English literature became a 
famous study, and Anglomania a fashion daily increasing in extent. We 
have seen Voltaire in the ardour of his youth going too fast for the 
public ; we shall now see the public going too fast for Voltaire. Little 
by little the innovations of the author of Zaire began to bear fruit, and 
the enthusiasm for Shakespeare became a passion. ‘The first translation 
of his works appeared in 1745 in Le Thédtre Anglais (Paris, 1745, in 
12mo). There was no author’s or printer’s name on the title-page, but 
it was no secret that the translation was by De la Place, whose Venise 
swuvée, imitated from Otway’s play of the same name, was performed at 
the Théitre Francais in 1747. The publication of this work was con- 
tinued until 1748, and it met with entire success. The enterprise was 
bold and new, and De la Place thinks himself bound to make some 
apology for his audacity. He finds encouragement, he says, in the taste 
that educated Frenchmen have contracted, with so much eagerness, for 
the English language and literature. He does not try to conceal the 
difficulties of translation, but he still thinks the attempt possible: He 
begins with Shakespeare because“ this poet is to be regarded as the 
inventor of dramatic art in England.” “I read and meditated his 
works with attention,” the translator writes, “and I felt that in 
making them known I should perhaps diminish the reputation of the 
author, if his faults were alone remarked without any regard to the 
differences of time, manners, and usages, and if he were judged merely 
according to the Poetics of Aristotle. . . . It matters little that 
Shakespeare worked in a manner different from our own; that very fact 
should be a reason for our increased curiosity. . . . Such an ex- 
amination can only tend to the perfection of art. . . . French esprit 
must not necessarily be that of all nations ; and in reading Shakespeare 
we shall discover not only the differences between the French and the 
English genius, but also traits of force and new and original beauties.” 
De la Place recognises in Shakespeare the qualities of the artist, the 
philosopher, and the comedian; he qualifies him as “a great man who 
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studied the character and genius of his nation. .. . Never did 
poet have a more complete and extended empire over the passions. He 
excites them and calms them at will. He leads us to his end without 
preparation, and without letting us see it. Our heart is touched, our 
eyes are filled with tears, and that, too, always just at the moment that 
he chooses. . . . It is not less extraordinary to see this same man 
commanding passions of an exactly opposite nature, The different 
weaknesses of men are painted by him with a touch as fine and amusing 
as his treatment of the vices is majestic and-terrible. He excels no less 
in the coolness of reflection and reasoning than in the warmth of 
emotion. His maxims and sentiments are not only judicious and ap- 
propriate, but they display a peculiar fineness of discarnment, This 
latter talent is all the more admirable in a man without experience of 
the world and without distinct knowledge of those great scenes of human 
life which nevertheless formed the continual food of his meditations, 
He seems to have known what is called the world only by a kind of 
inspiration. The veil of nature was lifted before his glance, and we re- 
cognise in reading his works that he was not less a great philosopher 
than he was a great poet.” 

This was indeed vigorous and bold language, and never before had 
the praise of Shakespeare been sounded so loud or his banner borne so 
high in France. The fact that people listened to it and encouraged 
De la Place to continue his labours, is a remarkable evidence both of 
Voltaire’s influence and of the progres of the literary taste of the 
country. 

The chief and constantly repeated «plaints made by the French 
critics against Shakespeare were his too frequent scenes of blood, his 
numerous changes of place and scene, and his variations of style to suit 
the character of the personages brought upon the stage. De la Place 
defends Shakespeare against each and all of these criticisms, fearlessly 
and without any attempt at compromise. “These liberties,” he says, 
“‘which will lay Shakespeare open to the criticism of the French, do nat 
appear to be contrary to the laws of nature or of reason, nor to that 
truth of sentiment which brings them all into harmony. Let us then 
beware of condemning irrevocably what our grandchildren will perhaps 
one day applaud.” 

The sentiments with which De la Place was animated are worthy of 
all praise ; his translation is more open to criticism. He had taken for 
his motto Von verbum reddere verbo, and he might conscientiously have 
boasted that he had rigorously kept his promise. His translation is a 
curious mixture of prose and verse; he often omits whole scenes, or 
merely analyses them and gives extracts. Important features are passed 
over, and Shakespeare’s thoughts and words are often distorted. Finally, 
both the prose and the verse are very rough. Still the work rendered 
eminen service to art and literature, and helped on the dramatic reform 
that was then in preparation. The first two volumes of the Thédtre 
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Anglais contained the discourse on the English stage from which we 
have given extracts, Othello, Henry VI., Richard LII., Hamlet, and 
Macbeth. The third volume contained replies to critics, Cymbeline, 
Julius Cesar, Antony and Cleopatra, Timon of Athens, and the Merry 
Wives of Windsor. The succeeding volumes contained analyses of the 
twenty-six remaining plays, together with translations of some of the 
pieces of Otway, Ben Jonson, and Beaumont and_Fietcher. 

Henceforward the reform movement declared itself openly, and trans- 
lations of English plays and English books began to abound. The biblio- 
graphy of this period of the eighteenth century would alone form an 
interesting volume. In order to give some idea of the progress made, 
we need only to quote a few typical instances. In 1747, the celebrated 
President of the Parliament of Paris, Francois Hénault, produced an his- 
torical tragedy or drama entitled Mrancois I/., in the preface to which 
the President avows his intense admiration for Shakespeare, and declares 
that his drama was inspired by Shakespeare, and more especially by 
Henry VI. TI have used the word drama, although really it had not yet 
been adopted in the theatrical vocabulary. The regular tradition of the 
French stage was, it is true, interrupted about this time by the introduc- 
tion of the comédie larmoyante or tragédie bourgeoise, and the Abbé 
Desfontaines, a prominent critic, had proposed another definition. 
“Why,” he asked, “do we not employ for pieces of this kind which are 
neither tragic nor comic, and are yet adapted to the stage, a word which 
exists in our language and which we have borrowed from the ancients, 
I mean the word drama?” When once the word was pronounced the 
thing grew up. La Chaussée is generally credited with the invention of 
this kind of piece; Voltaire, as we have seen, tried his hand at it; 
Diderot wrote the Pére de Famille and the Fils Naturel; Mercier 
acknowledged no theatrical pieces but dramas ; and Beaumarchais soon 
followed and developed the drama in his play of Lugénie. Imitations, 
more or less direct, of English works are abundant. We may mention 
Saurin’s Beverley, imitated from Lillo’s George Barnwell (1768), and 
Blanche et Guiscard from Thompson’s anecred (1763), De Belloy’s Siege 
de Calais, played before the Court in 1765; Barthe’s comedy Leg 
Fausses Infidélités (1768), founded upon The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
and Le Mariage Clandestin (1775), imitated from the English of Garrick, 
Sedaine’s Philosophe sans le scavoir, likewise, shows strong Shakespearian 
influence. The English prose works that were translated and talked of 
at this time are innumerable. In fact, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, France became exceedingly curious about foreign literature, and, 
thanks to the introduction of Voltaire, this curiosity was mainly concen- 
trated upon Shakespeare. The great question of literary criticism at 
this period was as to the worth of Shakespeare, andthe extent to which 
he ought to be admired and imitated, 

Voltaire, partly from the influence of old training, and partly 
because he saw his literary supremacy threatened, did not look with 
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unmixed satisfaction upon the movement. He saw the success of the 
rough translation of La Place, and, after writing his Mort de César, he 
stopped short. He thought, perhaps, that he had said too much, and 
began to qualify his glorification of England and of things English ; but, 
though he repressed his enthusiasm, he none the less continued to borrow 
without acknowledgment from English literature. The triumph of 
Romanticism was henceforward only a question of time; after the great 
political revolution it would be the turn of the literary revolution. But 
Voltaire, finding that the public had listened to him only too well, and 
that they were carrying his flag too far ahead—so far, indeed, as no 
longer to have the air of being his soldiers—threw himself into the oppo- 
site scale. He felt that his royalty was being undermined, and that he 
was no longer at the head of his age and of his contemporaries. Trust- 
ing, therefore, to the power of his name and to his unparalleled literary 
glory, he determined to oppose the popular rush single-handed. 


On many occasions Voltaire published polemical pamphlets under a 
pseudonym, so that he might have full liberty to praise his own works, 
Tt was thus that he began his reactionary campaign against Shakespeare, 


by a pamphlet, Des Thédtres Anglais, purporting to come from the pen” 


of Jérdme Carré, which was circulated in Paris in the year 1761. In 
this pamphlet Voltaire proposes to constitute a tribunal of the nations 
to decide between the merits of the French and English stage, on the 
issue raised by the judgment of Pope, who placed Shakespeare above 
Corneille, and that of Johnson, who ranked Otway above Racine. 
Voltaire then takes //amlet, as being the best known of Shakespeare’s 
pieces, and gives a lengthy analysis of the plot. His method, however, is 
remarkable neither for justice nor for good faith. He turns everything in 
Hamlet to ridicule, and purposely dwells upon the coarse terms and takes 
no notice of the beauties. After having garbled and misrepresented the 
play entirely, he says in conclusion : “ Such is exactly the famous tragedy 
of Hamlet, the masterpiece of the London stage; such is the work that 
people prefer to Cinna.” The marvels of the plot he attributes wholly 
to Saxo Grammaticus, whose romances Claudius, Gertrude, and Hamiet, 
Shakespeare, according to Voltaire, simply put into dialogue. As for 
the question why such a work could be popular in England, he says : 
“ The chairmen, sailors, coachmen, shopboys, and clerks passionately love 
shows; give them cock-fights, bull-baiting, duels, gibbets, ghosts, or 
sorcery, and they will rush in crowds, and there is more than one great 
lord quite as curious as the populace. The citizens of London found in 
the tragedies of Shakespeare all that could please the curious. The 
Court was obliged to follow the people. During one hundred and fifty 
years there was nothing better; the admiration grew stronger and 
stronger until it became idolatry. A few traits of genius, a few happy 
verses, strong and natural, earned the acceptance of the rest, and soon 
the whole piece succeeded by the help of a few beauties of detail.” In 
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conclusion, Voltaire asks if it is by his ignorance of the rules or by the 
indecency of his personages that Shakespeare has the advantage over 
Corneille. After this malignant valedictory shaft, he says, with pro- 
found self-satisfaction : “'The reader is now in a position to judge the 
case between the tragedy of London and the tragedy of Paris.” 

The allusions to Shakespeare in Voltaire’s letters might be quoted 
in abundance, and their asperity will be found to go on increasing until 
it culminates in the famous letters to the Academy on the occasion of 
the publication of Letourneur’s translation. In a letter to Duclos (Dee. 
25, 1761) he inveighs against the appearance of the witches in Macbeth. 
In June 1762 he writes to Duclos: “ Shakespeare, qu’on oppose 4 Cor- 
neille, c’est Madame Gigogne qu’on met ’ cdté de Mademoiselle Clairon.” 
In August of the same year, in a letter to the Comte d’Argental, he 
characterises De la Place’s translation as an “excés énorme d’extrava- 
gance.” He asks D’Alembert what the Academy had thought of his 
Jules César, and D’Alembert replies (Sept. 8, 1762): “The Academy 
read with pleasure your translation of Julius Cesar. . . . For my part, 
I can hardly believe that, in certain passages, the original is as bad as it 
appears in this translation. . . .” In 1765 (Dee. 4), he once more 
bursts out against Shakespeare : “ As for the English, I cannot be un- 
grateful to you for having ridiculed Gilles Shakespeare: he was a 
savage who had some imagination ; he wrote many happy verses, but his 
pieces are incapable of pleasing except at London and in Canada. It is 
not a good sign for the taste of a nation when that which it admires 
succeeds only in its native land.” The reaction against Shakespeare 
gradually warms into a passion. — The field offered by private letters, by 
pamphlets, and by the stage is not large enough; he must carry on the 
struggle in his commentaries on Corneille, in his novels and tales, in his 
philosophical works, and even in his speeches. In the article on “ L’Art 
Dramatique” in the Dictionnaire Philosophique, probably dating from 
1765, he expresses his surprise that pieces like Antony and Cleopatra, in 
which the base populace figures side by side with princes, could have 
been played before the Court. “The Italians, the French, the men of 
letters of all other countries who have not lived some time in England, 
take Shakespeare for a mere ‘Gilles de la Foire,’ a farceur very much 
below Arlequin, for the most wretched buffoon that ever amused the 
populace. It is, however, in this same man that we find passages that 
raise the imagination and penetrate the heart. It is truth, it is nature 
herself, speaking her own language, without any admixture of art. . . .” 
Voltaire was here bold enough to be inconsistent. He had seen beauties 
in Shakespeare, and he saw them still, but his literary royalty was 
endangered, and he was obliged to depreciate his rival on principle. In 
the article “Gott” in the same work, Voltaire declares that Corneille 
in his worst moments never falls so low as Shakespeare. There is also 
a cutting allusion under the word “ Baiser,” which the curious will 
look up for themselves. 
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The references in the novels and tales are numerous. At the end of 
the second chapter of the /ngénw he explains why classical tragedies do 
not succeed in England, while “the coarse works” of Shakespeare are 
constantly applauded. The reason is, he says, that the public is not a 
judge of fine verses, and so Addison’s Cato fell, and “the empire of 
Shakespeare is growing stronger.” 

Feeling, perhaps, that he was going too far, Voltaire endeavoured to 
excuse and diminish the severity of his attacks in a letter to Horace 
Walpole, dated July 15, 1768. The philosopher of Ferney then wrote: 


You have almost made your nation believe that I despise Shakespeare. I was 

the first to make him known to the French ; forty years ago I translated some pas- 
sages from his works, as also from those of Milton, Waller, Rochester, Dryden, and 
Pope. Ican assure you that before me no one in France knew anything about 
English poetry. . . . For thirty years I was persecuted by a swarm of fanatics. . 
I said a long time ago that if Shakespeare had come into the world in Addison's age, 
his genius would have possessed that elegance and purity which render Addison so 
worthy of commendation. I said that his genius was his own, and that his faults 
were those of his age. In my opinion he is precisely like Lope de Vega and Cal- 
deron. His was a fine nature, but utterly uncultivated. He had no regularity, no 
sense of propricty, no art; lowness and grandeur, buffoonery and sublimity, are 
found in his works side by side; his tragedy is a chaos in which there are a hundred 
traits de lumi¢re. 


The following year he wrote to Chamfort @ propos of the Stratford 
Jubilee (September 27, 1769): “Genius is not encouraged in France 
with such profusion.” 

This letter to Horace Walpole was soon forgotten and soon contra- 
dicted. ‘The publication of Letourneur’s translation in 1776 brought 
the indignation of the inconstant Voltaire to a height. Compromise 
was henceforward out of the question. In the terrific tournament that 
was about to take place one of the champions must remain on the field. 
Some idea of the great fermentation and excitement that was caused by 
this translation of Shakespeare’s works, and the discussions to which it 
led, may be formed from the fact that Grimm gravely expresses his 
fears lest the patriotic resentment of M. de Voltaire should trouble the 
precious harmony that had long existed between England and France. 
For many years the most touching union had reigned between the rival 
and neighbouring nations. How close it had been in the literary world 
may be seen in the books and periodicals of the time, and amongst other 
indications of the intimacy and sympathy of the literary men of both 
nations, we may quote the private and foreign correspondence of David 
Garrick. On the material side, Anglomania and Gallomania were rife 
in the respective countries. The French borrowed their swords, their 
coaches, and their fashion of laying out gardens, from the English ; who 
in return appropriated the frills and furbelows of the French Court. 
In exchange for cooks and perruquiers we sent them philosophers. Our 
young lords ruined themselves on princesses of the Opera, while the 
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young French noblemen came over to our country and lost their money 
at Newmarket and Doncaster. 

Letourneur’s translation was published by subscription, and its 
appearance was looked forward to with impatience. It bears the title : 
Shakespeare, traduit de VAnglais, dédié au Roi; with the epigraph, 
Homo sum, humani nihil & me alienum puto.—Terrence. It was illus- 
trated by MM. le Bas, Lemure, Alliamet, Saint-Aubin, Prévét, Chof- 
fart, and de Launay, and the plates were sold independently of the book. 
The authors of the enterprise were the Comte de Catuélan, Letourneur, 
the translator of Young’s Viyht Thoughts, once one of the most popular 
books in France, and Fontaine-Malherhbe. Bad as it is, this translation 
was the most complete and faithful that had yet appeared. The transla- 
tors, however, had very primitive ideas of fidelity of rendering, and they 
spoiled the delicate beauties of Shakespeare by declamation. In the 
prefaces Letourneur showed himself very disrespectful towards other 
geniuses not less powerful in their way, and not less pure than that of 
Shakespeare. He said, absurdly enough, that Shakespeare had disdained 
to have taste. Moreover he attacked with volleys of heavy epigrams the 
sustained dignity of the French stage, and consequently attacked by im- 
plication Voltaire himself. “It is a long time,” wrote Grimm in his 
admirable correspondence, “since any work has appeared that has 
deserved more criticism and more praise, on which discussion has been 
more animated, and on which public opinion has been more divided and 
uncertain. 

Those who, brought up from infancy in the fear and respect of 
our great models, render them that exclusive and superstitious wor- 
ship which differs in no respect from theological intolerance, have looked 
upon the translators of Shakespeare as sacrilegious men who wished to 
introduce monstrous and barbarous divinities into the bosom of the 
fatherland. The devotees of Ferney could not witness without much 
ill-humour the appearance of a work which would show France the 
admirable skill with which M. de Voltaire has appropriated the beauties 
of Shakespeare, and the no less admirable bad faith with which he 
afterwards allowed himself to translate his works. Those who wanted 
to preserve an air of impartiality have rendered due justice to the finest 
genius of England, but have revenged themselves on the translators. 
The English, who were jealous of the glory of their stage, have com- 
plained that Shakespeare was translated too literally ; others found that 
the translation, though very exact in certain respects, was very unfaith- 
ful in others; the majority would have been glad to have seen it 
more French. . . . This translation has not really had any success 
except in the eyes of those who did not know Shakespeare, and who 
were burning to become acquainted with him. These read and de- 
voured the translation without troubling themselves as to whether 
they were reading English or French. It was thus, for instance, that 
M. Sedaine read it, and the result wag that he remained for several days 
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in a kind of intoxication which it is difficult to describe, but easy to 
imagine, if one is at all acquainted with his turn of mind and his 
works.” 

Grimm’s criticism of Letourneur’s work is excellent, and there can 
be little doubt that if it had not been for its having been the occasion of 
Voltaire’s scurrilous tirade, this translation would never have acquired a 
reputation which its literary merits do not justify. The first mention 
that Voltaire makes of it is in a letter to the Comte d’Argental, dated 
July 19, 1776, & propos of “un nommé Tourneur,” as he calls him ; 
“ Have you read two volumes of that wretch in which he tries to make 
us consider Shakespeare as the only model of real tragedy? He calls 
him the diew du thédtre. He sacrifices all Frenchmen without exception 
to his idol, just as of old they used to sacrifice pigs «to Ceres. He 
does not deign even to mention Corneille or Racine. ... There are 
already two volumes printed of this Shakespeare, which one would take 
for fair pieces written two hundred years ago. This scribbler has con- 
trived to induce the King, the Queen, and the royal family to subscribe 
to his work. Have you read his abominable scrawl? Have you a 
hatied sufficiently vigorous for this impudent imbecile? Will you put 
up with the affront that he inflicts upon France? You and M. de Thi- 
bouville are too gentle. There are not in all France enough cuffs, 
enough dunce’s caps, enough pillories for such a rogue. The blood 
dances in my old veins as I write to you about him. If he has not put 
you in a rage, I consider you a model of impassiveness. The dreadful 
point is that the monster has a party in France; and to crown the 
calamity and horror, it was I who first spoke of this Shakespeare ; it was 
I who first showed to the French a few pearls that I had found in his 
enormous dungheap. I little expected that I should one day help to 
tread under foot the crowns of Racineand Voltaire in order to adorn the 
brow of a barbarian player.” 

Nothing could appease the wrath of Voltaire ; nothing could cool his 
ardour. In spite of sickness and age he rushed into the field to defend 
his tottering literary royalty against the imposing invasion of the giant 
Shakespeare. He resolved to make a supreme effort, and accordingly 
wrote two discourses for the tribune of the Academy. The day chosen 
for their delivery was August 25, 1776, the anniversary of St. Louis. 

If we should read only these two speeches, we might readily believe 
that the author was animated by a sincere conviction ; his correspond- 
ence, however, reveals the spurs of jealousy, passion, and amour propre, 
that pricked on the octogenarian warrior. In another letter to D’Argen- 
tal, dated July 24, he writes: “ My dear angel, the abomination of 
desolation is in the temple of the Lord. Lekain tells me that all the 
youth of Paris is in favour of Letourneur, that the English scaffolds and 
brothels are getting the better of the tragedies of Racine and the noble 
scenes of Corneille; that there is nothing great or decent at Paris ex- 
cept the Gilles of London ; and that, in fine, a prose tragedy is about to 
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be represented in which there is a meeting of butchers that promises to 
have a marvellous effect. I have seen the end of reason and taste. I 
shall die leaving France barbarian ; but, happily, you are living, and I 
flatter myself that the Queen will not leave her new country, of which 
she is the charm, a prey to savages and monsters. I flatter myself that 
M. le Maréchal de Duras will not have done us the honour to belong to 
the Academy in order to see us devoured by Hottentots. . . . I have 
sent a small treatise to the Academy.” The treatise referred to became 
the famous Lettres & Académie which he announced to D’Alembert in 
a letter dated July 26, 1776: “ Lisez mon factum contre mon ennemi, 
M. Letourneur.” 

Some of the passages of these letters appear to have been too violent, 
for on August 4 D’Alembert replied, advising Voltaire to moderate him- 
self both in his citations and in his attacks against the translator. Vol- 
taire himself was too ill to come and read his “factum,” and so that duty 
fell upon his friend D’Alembert, to whom he wrote on August 10: “ With 
regard to the turpitudes that it is necessary to make known to the public, 
and to the coarse words of the English mob which ought not to be heard 
at the Louvre, would it be a bad idea to skip the word in reading, and 
thus make the public wish that it had been pronounced, in order that the 
divine Shakespeare might have heen seen in all his horror and incredible 
lowness? If it happens to be you who deign to read, you will manage to 
get out of the difficulty, which after all is piquant enough.” A few days 
later he announces to M. de Vaines the forthcoming séance of the Aca- 
demy : “On the 25th of this month, monsieur, I fight ex champ clos 
under the standard of M. d’Alembert against Pierrot Letourneur, squire 
of Gilles Shakespeare. I repeat my prayer that you will be present at 
this fine feat of arms.” The next day the indefatigable Voltaire again 
takes up the pen to excite La Harpe: “ Courage! courage! My dear 
colleague. . . . M.d’Alembert and your other friends are, methinks, 
doing patriotic and meritorious work in daring to defend, in full Academy, 
Sophocles, Corneille, Euripides, and Racine against Gilles Shakespeare 
and Pierrot Letourneur. . . . My principal intention and the true aim 
of my work is to instruct the public thoroughly as to all the excess of 
infamous baseness which people dare to oppose to the majesty of our stage. 
It is clear that this infamy can only be made known by literally trans- 
lating the rough words of the delicate Shakespeare. M. d’Alembert will 
not stop to utter these words before the ladies . . . but he can pause 
at the sacramental syllables . . . and thus give the public to understand 
that he dare not translate this decent Shakespeare in all his naked energy. 
I think that this reticence and this modesty will please the assembly, who 
will imagine much more malice than they will have heard.” 

This adroit manceuvre of Voltaire, who was more anxious about his 
own laurels than about those of Corneille and Racine, needs no qualifica- 
tion. It is obvious from the above quotations and from his correspond- 
ence on this subject in general, that he attached all the importance to the 
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faults and coarsenesses of Shakespeare, and never pretended to remark his 
beauties. 

At last the great day came. In a significant letter written a day or 
two before the event D’Alembert wrote to Voltaire as follows: “ At last, 
my dear master, the battle has begun, the signal has been given. Either 
Shakespeare or Racine must remain on the field. . . . I shall ery on 
Sunday as I mount to the charge, ‘ Vive Saint Denis Voltaire, et meure 
George Shakespeare !’” 

In the first of these famous letters Voltaire characterises Shakespeare's 
pieces as monstrous farces ; he expresses his indignation at the fact that 
such productions should have been translated and their author styled 
“divine.” He goes on to state his task, which is to destroy the in- 
fluence of Shakespeare ; he employs all his efforts to démonstrate that 
this “ god of tragedy,” as he derisively names him, is full of vulgarity, 
abounding in coarseness, swarming with quolibets, Punch and Judy 
jokes, and porter’s slang. These are Voltaire’s own expressions. As for 
proofs, he picks out certain phrases and expressions and avoids passing 
any general judgment on Shakespeare’s works. He takes J/acbeth, 
Othello, and Henry V., and quotes orly those passages in which the popu- 
lace, servants, or soldiers appear ; and as Shakespeare was realist enough 
not to make all his characters speak the polished language of the Court, 
Voltaire has no difficulty in finding ground for his flippant sarcasm. 
What! Shakespeare a model? Shakespeare the perfecter of the dra- 
matic art and the creator of the theatre in England? As for the old 
question of the unities, that had already been discussed between Voltaire 
and Lamotte; Saint Denis Voltaire can only give as a reason for main- 
taining them the fact that the Greeks and Italians observed them. In 
conclusion, he cries, proud and triumphant, “Judge now, courts of 
Europe, Academicians of all countries, well-educated men and men of 
taste in all countries! I will go even further and dare to ask justice of 
the Queen of France, of our princesses, of the daughter of so many heroes 
who know how heroes ought to speak.” Such is the substance of the 
first letter. The second opens with these audacious words: “ Messieurs, 
I have faithfully laid before your tribunal the subject of the quarrel be- 
tween France and England. No one certainly respects more than I do 
the great men that that island has produced, and I have given enough 
proofs of my sentiments. The truth, which cannot be disguised from 
you, orders me to avow that this Shakespeare, wild and absurd as he was, 
had sparks of genius.” Lope de Vega, who lived at the same epoch in 
Spain, was, he continues, like Shakespeare, a mixture of grandeur and 
extravagance. Voltaire then traces in language of studied moderation a 
sketch of the history of the stage in France and England, but soon the 
note of depreciation again predominates, and Shakespeare is placed on a 
level with Thespis. Still, fearing to go too far, Voltaire adds that “such 
was the genius of Shakespeare that this Thespis was sometimes a 
Sophocles.” He ends by declaring that it lies with the Academy to 
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decide whether the French nation is to abandon the old classical path in 
order to see the stage polluted with the presence of murderers, porters, 
witches, buffoons, and drunken priests ; whether the Court, that had been 
so long renowned for its politeness and taste, is to be changed into a 
beer-shop. This systematically prejudiced and depreciatory discourse ends 
with the following witty but inconclusive scene: “ Imagine, messieurs, 
Louis XIV. in his gallery at Versailles, surrounded by his brilliant 
court ; a Gilles, covered with rags, penetrates the crowd of heroes, great 
men, and beauties who compose that court; he proposes to them to 
abandon Corneille, Racine, and Moliére for a mountebank who has 
happy sallies and who excels in contortions. How do you think that 
this offer would be received ?” 

The success of Voltaire’s factum was of no slight importance. As 
D’Alembert had said, either Shakespeare or Racine must remain on the 
field. Voltaire’s anxiety to know the result was accordingly very great. 
D’Alembert writes as follows in a letter dated August 27: “M. le 
Marquis de Villevieille, my dear and illustrious master, was to have left 
for Ferney early yesterday morning : he intended to run a few post-horses 
to death in order to be the first to bring you the news of your success. 
It was all that you could desire. Your reflections gave much pleasure, 
and were very much applauded. . . . I need not tell you that the 
English who were there left very dissatisfied, and even a few Frenchmen 
who, not content with being beaten by land and by sea, wished that we 
should also be beaten on the stage. . . . I read your discourses with 
all the zeal and interest that the good cause inspires and, I may add, 
with all the interest of my vanity ; for I was determined not to let this 
cannon miss fire when I undertook to put the fuse to it. I regret very 
much the slight omissions that had to be made in order to avoid scan- 
dalising devout people and the ladies; but what I was able to preserve 
raised much laughter and contributed largely, as I had hoped, to win the 
battle. . . .” Shakespeare, however, did not lack defenders, and the 
battle went on with more or less viclence until Voltaire’s death. 
Madame Necker wrote to Gaimck in October 1776, informing him that 
Voltaire and some other French wits had taken advantage of his mo- 
mentary retirement from the stage to endeavour to dethrone Shakespeare. 
“As for myself,” she writes, “it is in vain that people try to show me 
errors of taste or even of judgment in this author. I always reply, ‘You 
have only seen his corpse ; I have seen him when the soul animated his 
body.’” After this elegant compliment to Garrick, Madame Necker 
adds that Mrs. Montagu had been kind enough to carry two pots of 
almond paste and a little bag of sweetmeats, which she took the liberty 
to present to Madame Garrick. Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu was, in all 
probability, present at the séance of the Academy when Voltaire’s dis- 
courses were read, and she appears to have at once set to work to write 
her Apology for Shakespeare, which was translated into French and pub- 
lished at Paris in 1777. Mrs. Montagu’s Lgsay on the Genius of 
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shakespeare (published in 1769) had in some way been the occasion of 
Voltaire’s letters to the Academy. The English writers have naturally 
many allusions to the controversy, and Fréron, the most obstinate and 
sarcastic critic of Voltaire, translates in his Année Littéraire (1769) a 
long article from the London Hvening Post, entitled “ Paralléle de 
Shakespeare et des poétes dramatiques grees et francais, avec quelques 
remarques sur les jugements faux portés par M. de Voltaire.” This 
article itself might very well have come from the pen of Mrs, Montagu. 
The Chevalier Rutlidge, an Irish officer in Fitzjames’ regiment, author of 
the Bureau d’Esprit, a lively skit on Madame Geoffrin and her coterie, 
also took up the cudgels in the cause of Shakespeare, and wrote a 
pamphlet, entitled Observations & Messieurs de ? Académie Francaise au 
sujet d’une lettre de M. de Voltaire (Paris, 1776), which is not remark- 
able for its moderate and courteous tone, however good its reasoning may 
be. Another defender of Shakespeare was Joseph Baretti, who wrote a 
violent and badly-expressed Discours sur Shakespeare et sur M. de Vol- 
taire (London: Nourse, 1777). This Baretti was a friend and corre- 
spondent of Garrick, Burke, and Johnson, who carried their friendship 
so far as to bear evidence as to his good character when he was tried and 
acquitted on a capital charge in consequence of a street brawl in which 
he had been involuntarily involved. He was secretary for the foreign 
correspondence of the Royal Academy and the author of an English-Italian 
dictionary which is still used. La Harpe, who was of course a classicist 
and a fair representative of the unreformed taste of that period, and at 
the same time a friend of Voltaire, calls Baretti a sort of madman (une 
espece de fow). In one passage Baretti says that he would give one of 
his fingers to have written the single réle of “Caliban” in the Tempest. 
“Ces sophismes,” writes La Harpe, “de trois ou quatre énerguménes qui 
sefforcent de mettre lewr Shakespeare au-dessus des Sophocles et des 
Euripides, des Corneille et des Racine, sont au nombre des extravagances 
de l’esprit humain.” 

Fréron sums up the merits of the case of Voltaire v. Shakespeare 
in his report of the séance of the Academy at which Voltaire’s letter 
was read.* “ Mais, en vérité, 4 quoi pense donc Monsieur d’Alem- 
bert? Auroit-il sérieusement pris 4 tache de couvrir de ridicule mon 
pauvre ami de Ferney et de le faire siffler dans ses vieux jours?” 
“Such,” writes Fréron, “was the reflection of a grave military man 
as he came out of the Academy after hearing this famous letter read. 
Indeed, sir, the gall, the indecency and the scurrility of this diatribe 
against Shakespeare are hardly to be pardoned to the old age of M. de 
Voltaire.” Fréron attributes very justly Voltaire’s bitterness to his 
wounded amour-propre. The Comte de Catuélan, Letourncur, and Fon- 
taine-Malherbe had dared to translate the works of Shakespeare and to 
write a preface of one hundred and thirty pages without saying a single 
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word in praise of Voltaire. The copy of the work destined for Ferney 
arrived without the usual literary passport. It was badly received ; the 
master of the chateau flew into a rage, rang violently for one of his 
secretaries, and dictated his diatribe on the spot. Grimm was more chari- 
table, but perhaps not so near the truth, when he said that Voltaire had 
spoken evil of Shakespeare, after having been his admirer, in order to 
prevent others from attempting what they could not have done with such 
adroitness as he, and therefore he says, ‘ C’est peut-¢tre encore une trés- 
bonne ceuvre.” 

Whatever may have been Voltaire’s motives, he remained firm in his 
new opinions about Shakespeare to his dying day. The English tourists 
and pilgrims who visited him at Ferney wasted their pains in trying to 
make the patriarch of letters modify his sentence on their national poet. 
“One night at Ferney,” wrote Moore, “when the conversation turned 
upon the genius of Shakespeare, Voltaire declaimed against the impro- 
priety and absurdity of introducing into tragedy vulgar characters and 
a low and crawling dialogue ; he cited several instances where our poet 
had offended against this rule, even in his most touching pieces. A 
gentleman of the company, a zealous admirer of Shakespeare, observed, 
while seeking to excuse our celebrated compatriot, that although his 
characters were taken from amongst the people, they were none the less 
taken from nature.” Voltaire’s reply might perhaps be thought coarse 
by modern ears. It suffices to say that it gave a reason for wearing 
breeches, and that it may be found in Moore’s View of Society and 
Manners in France, Switzerland, and Germany.* 

The eccentric Martin Sherlock, chaplain to the Bishop of Derry, paid 
a visit to Voltaire in April 1776, just before the curious incident that 
we have just been considering. He was not yet lashed into a state of 
fury by Letournew’s translation, and contented himself, as Sherlock puts 
it, “ with saying many horrible things against Moses and Shakespeare.” 
On another occasion, as they were visiting the library at Ferney, Sher- 
lock, who was a bit of a tuft-hunter, flattered the patriarch by speaking 
to him of his aristocratic English acquaintances. Sherlock remarked 
casually that Lord Bolingbroke and Voltaire were at one on this point 
that the English had not a single good tragedy. “That is true,” Vol- 
taire replied ; “ Cato is excellently written; Addison had much taste, 
but the abyss between taste and genius is immense. Shakespeare had 
astonishing genius, but no taste; he spoilt the taste of the nation; he 
has been their taste for two hundred years ; and that which has been the 
taste of a nation for two hundred years will be their taste for two thou- 
sand: that taste becomes a religion, and there are in that country many 
fanatical worshippers of that author.” In the same conversation Vol- 
taire put, as clearly as it could be put, the real state of the question of 
the comparative merits of the English and French dramatic authors. 








* London, 1779, vol. i. p. 275. 
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Sherlock observed that the English preferred Corneille to Racine. 
“That,” replied Voltaire, “is because the English do not know enough 
of the French tongue to feel the beauties of the language of Racine and 
the harmony of his versification : Corneille pleases them more because 
he is more striking ; but Racine pleases the French because he has more 
sweetness and tenderness.” 

One day, in 1778, Voltaire and Diderot were discussing things in 
general at the Hotel de Villette, the very house in which Voltaire died. 
Shortly afterwards the conversation turned upon Shakespeare. “Ah! 
monsieur,” exclaimed Voltaire violently, “can you prefer a monster 
devoid of taste to Virgil, to Racine? I would as lief that we should 
abandon the Apollo Belvedere for the Saint-Christophe of Notre-Dame.” 
Diderot remained discountenanced and embarrassed for a moment, then: 
“ But what would you say, monsieur, if you saw that immense Saint- 
Christophe walking and coming forward in the streets with his limbs and 
colossal stature?” This‘ Saint-Christophe was a gigantic statue, a kind 
of colossus, that had been placed in the nave of Notre-Dame by Antoine 
des Essarts, chamberlain of Charles VII. It disappeared in 1784 before 
the Revolution broke out. "We quote the words of Voltaire to show that 
he cherished his animosity against Shakespeare up to the very last, for 
he died on May 30,1778. As for the comparison that Voltaire employed 
it was afterwards admirably worked up by Diderot, who said: “ Moi, je 
ne comparerai Shakespeare ni a |’Apollon du Belvédére, ni au Gladiateur, 
ni a Antinoiis, ni 4 l’Hercule de Glycon, mais au Saint-Christophe de 
Notre-Dame, colosse informe, grossi¢rement sculpté, mais dans les jambes 
duquel nous passerions tous sans que notre front touchat ses parties 
honteuses,” 
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A Persian Apologue. 


(To E. H. P) 


ME Lek the Sultan, tired and wan, 
Nodded at noon on his divan. 


Beside the fountain lingered near 
JAmit the bard, and the vizier— 


Old Ytsur, cross and hard to please ; 
Then Jamit sang, in words like these. 


Slim is Butheina—slim is she 


As beughs of the Ardia tree ! 


“Nay,” quoth the other, teeth between, 


“Tean, if you will—I call her lean.” 


Sweet is Butheina—sweet as wine, 
With smiles that like red bubbles shine! 


“True,—by the Prophet!” Ytsur said. 


‘She makes men wander in the head!” 


Dear ts Butheina—ah ! more dear 


Than all the maidens of Kashmeer ! 


“ Dear,” came the answer, quick as thought, 


“ Dear . . and yet always to be bought.” 


So Jamit ceased. But still Life’s page 
Shows diverse unto Youth and Age: 


And, be the song of Ghouls or Gods, 
Time, like the Sultan, sits . . and nods. 
AUSTIN DOBSON. 
VOL, XLII.—NO, 204. 32. 
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A Grape from a Chorn, 
BY JAMES PAYN. 
CHAPTER VI. 


A Hazarpous DEscent. 


‘ 





r mil’ was soon made known 

to the guests at the 
“ltramarine that the 
ILonourable George Emi- 
lius Josceline and _ his 
daughter would honour 
the table W@héte with 
their presence ; but what 
was by no means so cer- 
tain, and was debated 
among the great powers 
with considerable energy 
and bitterness, was, where 
were they to sit? From 
the very earliest ages this 
question has always been 
i Supreme one, and very 
much to my content ; for 
when I read of the emi- 
nent specimens of huma- 
nity who have made « point of this matter of precedence, and behold 
living ones concerning themselves about it, and reflect that I myself 
don’t care one button where I sit, provided the chair is comfort- 
able and not in a draught, [ cannot but experience some sensation of 
superiority. To my mind, there are few things so curious as to sce a 
lady arranging beforehand the position of ner guests at the dinner-table, 
without the least regard to how A, as a neighbour, is likely to get on 
with B, but solely according to the great principles of Debrett: the effect 
of which is sometimes very curious. 

“ By Jove, sir,” a great painter once confided to me, “if that wretched 
woman” (mentioning a hostess of considerable fashion) “did not send 
me down to dinner after a captain in a marching regiment, as though I 
had been a painter and glazier !” 
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These individual wrongs, as I told him, will sometimes be inflicted ; 
but social order in the general must be maintained, or where are we ? 
The person who has the most right to complain, on such occasions, is 
the master of the house, who, with a list of couples as long as that of 
the greyhounds at a coursing meeting crumpled up in his hand, walks 
about his drawing-room before dinner like a man with something heavy 
on his mind, and separates the most sociable pairs. “ You mustn't take 
that girl, Plantagenet,” he whispers ; “ you must take Lady Dowdey.” 
Then he shrinks inte a corner, takes his list out again as though it were 
a writ he was about to serve upon his guests, and he very much ashamed 
of it, and extracts another sentence of separation. 

In a private house, whatever perplexity and agony of mind are thus 
undergone by the master of it, the question of precedence is thus managed 
somehow, but at a table ’héte matters are different. ‘“ Seniority,” as a 
rule, prevails over the “ nomination system,” and those who have been 
longest at the hotel take the highest place at the board. It is far from 
analogous to the theory of the survival of the fittest, since in the case 
of the Ultramarine it might actually have happened through death, or 
a more fashionable sort of “departure,” that such persons as Mr. and 
Mrs. Wallace should have found themselves at the top of the mahogany 
tree. Indeed, that very argument was made use of, with her accustomed 
directness, by Mrs. Armytage, when maintaining against Mrs. Jennynge 
that the new arrivals should sit at her own right hand. “They have a 
claim to it,” she urged, “ by social position ; whereas if you stick to the 
hotel regulations, they will have to sit below the Wallaces—a position 
obviously repulsive to one’s sense of right.” 

But Mrs. Jennynge, who always shook when agitated, objected like a 
very aspen leaf; she foresaw that with Mrs. Armytage on one side of 
them, and Mr. Felspar on the other, her daughter and herself would 
be cut off from all communication with the Joscelyns—a position of 
affairs she was by no means inclined to accede to. 

“You want to keep them all to yourself, Mrs. Armytage,” she said, 
with unwonted courage, “and we won’t submit to it. What is your 
opinion, Mrs. Lott?” 

Mrs. Lott, whose place at dinner was at the lower end of the table, 
opined that the ordinary rules of the hotel should not be infringed. 

“The rule of the hotel,” said Mrs. Armytage, boldly, “is that all 
personal friends, even though they may not have arrived at the same 
time, sit next to one another at dinner, and the Joscelyns are my personal 
friends—that is, they have now become so.” 

“ By adoption?” inquired Miss Jennynge, stung to sarcasm. 

“No, miss; by community of ideas, and—and by equality of social 
position ; that is to say, though my husband’s name may not be actually 
in the Peerage, his pre-eminence in the scientific world—— I beg 
your pardon, Miss Jennynge; I did not catch your exceedingly courteous 
interruption,” 
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“‘T said ‘Rubbish,’ ” observed that young lady, calmly ; and indeed 
Mrs. Armytage was very well aware that she had done so. 

Then an idea entered that great woman’s mind which could only 
have occurred to one with a genius for administration ; she resolved, as 
other great rulers of mankind—such as emperors and kings—have done 
before her when oppressed by circumstances, namely, to remove the 
seat of government altogether. 

“T’ll tell you what I'll do,” she said, with an air befitting the 
momentous character of her resolve; “I shall migrate to the bottom 
of the table, and sit with them there.” 

“A very good plan,” observed Mrs. Lott, who would thus be 
brought into close proximity with the desired objects, “ and one which 
will content all parties.” : 

“Tf you go there you shall stop there!” cried Miss Jennynge, 
vehemently. ‘“ Mamma, remember you will henceforth take the head of 
the table.” 

This terrible threat was not without its effect upon Mrs. Armytage. 

Pope Clement and his successors who removed from the Eternal City 
to Avignon, it will be remembered, did not stay very long there, and 
were glad enough to get back to Rome. And, supposing they had found 
the Vatican occupied by somebody else ! 

“Very good,” said Mrs. Armytage, in a tone of quiet resignation, 
“then let matters run their own course.” 

From this, one would have imagined that she would have taken no 
further action in the affair; but she was not one of those diplomatists 
who advocate a masterly inaction, and let things slide. She put on her 
outdoor things, and sallied forth in the direction taken by the Professor. 
A husband’s ear is doubtless the most fitting one in which a wife can 
confide her troubles ; but then he must not have a bee (or a butter- 
fly) in his bonnet. The erudition of Timothy Armytage, F.R.S. and 
V.P.R.S., had so absorbed, not to say corrupted, his brain, that he could 
no more understand the delicacies of a question of precedence than a 
schoolboy. After pursuing the cliff-path for a few hundred yards, she 
diverged into a quiet cove, where she knew Mr. Aird and Davey were 
usually to be found at that period of the afternoon. The descent was 
not easy for a lady of her build and stature ; nor could little Davey have 
accomplished it but for the help of his father’s hand, which never 
unclasped its hold till they reached the shore. They came hither for 
Davey’s lessons in geography, history, and spelling, which were carried 
on in a singular manner. By no means from want of wits, but of oppor- 
tunity, and from chronic ill health, the child was backward in his 
studies ; which were pursued in summer time not in the ordinary fashion 
with books and slates at all, but in the open air. Mr. Aird drew 
maps, and figures, and words upon the silver sand with his walking- 
stick, and gave his lectures swbh Jove, like a philosopher of old. Here the 
parallel would have ended—for the old Indian was by no means a philo- 
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sopher as to patience and temper—had not paternal love stepped in, and, 
out of very unpromising material, fashioned a most tender teacher. 
Davey, too, had his little stick, with which he journeyed over the four 
quarters of the globe—delaying most in Asia, where jungles and tigers 
do most abound, whereof his father had much to tell him ; totted up 
vast sums in pounds, shillings, and pence ; and cultivated literature. It 
was a pretty sight (save for those who can only recognise that beauty 
which is but skin deep) to see the sun-browned and withered man 
imparting to the child of his old age these rudiments of knowledge. The 
affection in the teacher’s face was well understood by the pupil, but a 
certain grave anxiety that also lurked there was unintelligible to him. 
There were other reasons for that look of pain; but what was secretly 
gnawing at his father’s heart was the presentiment that these immature 
fruits of the tree of knowledge were doomed never to ripen; that the 
boy himself had the seeds of early death in him. It was not solely 
because he was his only child that little Davey was his father’s idol, but 
because he had a foreboding that he would at no distant date have only 
the memory of him to enshrine. It was the opinion of a great doctor 
he had consulted that his son had remained in India a year too long ; 
a verdict bitterer than wormwood to him, since he himself had retained 
him there, partly because the lonely man could not bear to part with 
him, and partly because, in just twelve months, a large pension would 
become due, after which he could return home and dwell there. The 
home, however, was England and not Scotland, the climate of which was 
too severe for Davey. 

On the afternoon in question, the pair, after going through their 
educational curriculum, had travelled together to the father’s birthplace 
(a village which occupied, on their map, by the bye, a much larger space 
than that allotted to it by hydrographers), and were putting the usual 
finishing touch to their labours, which consisted in the formation of the 
word “ Edith” upon the sands by Mr. Aird, and the copying of it by 
the child—a sacred conclusion to the lessons for the day, for it was his 
dead mother’s name. As Mr. Aird stood regarding the rough letters 
which the tide was presently to erase, but which were engraved on his 
own innermost heart as on a tombstone beneath which she lay, his 
attention was arrested by a smothered voice from the cliff above. 

“Mr. Aird, Mr, Aird, my head is going round! I want you to help 
ine down !” 

He looked up and beheld what he judged, by the voice, to be Mrs. 
Armytage; her face was averted from him, and kept close to the cliff, 
down which she had been proceeding backwards, and on all fours, until 
fear and giddiness had checked her progress. 

“ Confound the woman, what does she want here?” he muttered. 

“T’m going, I’m falling!” continued the lady, in piteous accents. “I 
shall be dashed to pieces; help, help!” 

In spite of this urgent appeal, to which little Davey also added his 
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entreaties (“She'll roll down, papa, and come flop”), he quictly drew 
the sand over both the names with his stick before proceeding to her 
rescue. He was a kindhearted man at bottom, but he had a sense of 
proportion, and rather than leave that sacred name for such a daw ag 
Mrs, Armytage to peck at, he would have seen her roll twice the 
distance, which, indeed, was not very considerable. 

At present, however, she resembled not so much a daw as those 
birds of prey which, having been shot by the keeper, are nailed to the 
door of his master’s barn ; or rather, perhaps, from her majestic size, the 
spread eagle of Prussia. Only those whose heads are apt to “ go” or 
“turn round” when confronted with precipices, can fully appreciate her 
position, When she heard Mr. Aird scrambling slowly up towards 
her, she uttered an ejaculation of thankfulness. “TI should have been 
gone,” she said, “in another moment. Pray don’t leave me.” 

“But, my dear madam, I can’t stay here all day upon all fours. 
You must make an effort.” 

“T tell you I can’t; I scarcely dare to breathe—Good gracious 

Here a large stone, upon which one of her feet rested, gave way, and 
nearly carried away her would-be deliverer in its descent. The removal 
of this support made the poor lady’s position to the last degree pre- 
carious. She would have said her prayers, but such was her agony of 
mind, that she could not recall them to her recollection. 

“ Take hold of me,” she murmured, piteously ; “ take hold of me.” 

“My dear madam,” replied Mr. Aird—whose countenance, I am 
afraid, indicated much more amusement than anxiety—“if I do so, it 
must be by the leg.” 

“ By all means,” said the lady, eagerly—she felt that it was no time 
for false delicacy —“ take hold of it tight.” 

By this means, and following her preserver inch by inch, she accom- 
plished the descent in safety. 

“Upon my word, Mr. Aird,” she said, presently, as soon as she found 
her footing and her breath, “I am greatly obliged to you.” 

“T assure you, madam,” he replied, with a bow, “that it gave me 
much pleasure to assist you.” 

“‘ And only to think,” she cried, “that I should have incurred this 
peril on an errand of mercy !” 

“That indeed seems very surprising,” returned her deliverer, gravely. 

“Yes ; I came to seek you—and your dear boy.” Here, in looking 
solemnly upwards to give evidence of her sincerity, she caught sight of 
the cliff. ‘Good gracious!” she exclaimed ; “how am I ever to get up 
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again 7” 
“We will see to that afterwards,” said Mr. Aird, drily. “First 
accomplish the errand of mercy.” 
“ Well; it’s about poor Mr. Josceline and his daughter. I have just 
made their acquaintance, and a more interesting couple you cannot 
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“ Indeed!” answered Mr, Aird, in a tone which unmistakably con- 
veyed, “ They don’t interest me in the least.” 

“Poor Mr. Josceline is a great invalid, Mr. Aird, like yourself.” 

“Who told you I was a great invalid, ma’am?” inquired the old 
Indian, sharply. 

As a matter of fact Mrs. Armytage had gathered from one of the 
hotel servants that Mr. Aird was occasionally subject to great pain, and 
had jumped to the conclusion, which, indeed, was a correct one, that he 
was the victim of some chronic complaint. 

“ Nobody told me,” she cried ; “ but I gathered from the expression 
of your face that you were a sufferer. If it is not so, I am delighted to 
hear it, Iam sure you will not feel less for those who do suffer. Mr. 
Josceline is a martyr to rheumatism of the heart.” 

“He must be a very communicative individual, madam, to have told 
you all that on so short an acquaintance.” 

“On the contrary ; he is a reserved man, but one who can appreciate 
and reciprocate genuine sympathy. He and his daughter wish to come 
to the table @héte this afternoon ; but their places will be next the door, 
and he is afraid of the draught. He did not tell me so, you will under- 
stand, but I gathered it. Now it struck me that you would not mind 
letting them have your seats—which are quite sheltered—and moving 
down a couple of places.” 

“My dear madam, I have not the least objection to your new 
friends sitting on my side of the table, but why should they not sit below 
instead of above us?” 

“T thought of that of course; that would be the proper course ; but 
that would separate your dear boy from his friend Mr. Vernon. And if 
they went below him there would be the draught again.” 

“Don’t send away Mr. Vernon, papa,” pleaded little Davey. “I 
love Mr. Vernon.” 

“That’s just what I thought,” observed Mrs. Armytage ; “I said to 
myself, ‘ There’s little Davey and his friend to be considered.’” 

“T am obliged to you, madam,” said Mr. Aird, his natural astute- 
ness failing him for once in view of this proof of solicitude for his 
offspring. “You may tell Mr. Josceline that he may have my place 
with pleasure.” 

“That is only what I expected of you,” exclaimed Mrs. Armytage, 
not, however, without some secret exultation at the success of her diplo- 
macy. “I was sure you would be glad to oblige a gentleman of Mr. 
Josceline’s quality. Now, if I could only get up that cliff.” 

This aspiration had preoccupied her mind, or she would never have 
expressed her satisfaction in terms so injudicious, which aroused, if not 
her companion’s suspicions, at least his prejudices. He had reigned 
supreme for too many years as Chief Commissioner at Bundeleumbad to 
admit the pretensions of any British Brahmin, and thought himself as 
much a person of quality as this sprig of nobility. 
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entreaties (“She'll roll down, papa, and come flop”), he quietly drew 
the sand over both the names with his stick before proceeding to her 
rescue. He wasa kindhearted man at bottom, but he had a sense of 
proportion, and rather than leave that sacred name for such a daw as 
Mrs. Armytage to peck at, he would have seen her roll twice the 
distance, which, indeed, was not very considerable. 

At present, however, she resembled not so much a daw as those 
birds of prey which, having been shot by the keeper, are nailed to the 
door of his master’s barn ; or rather, perhaps, from her majestic size, the 
spread eagle of Prussia. Only those whose heads are apt to “ge” or 
“turn round ” when confronted with precipices, can fully appreciate her 
position. When she heard Mr. Aird scrambling slowly up towards 
her, she uttered an ejaculation of thankfulness. “I should have been 
gone,” she said, “in another moment. Pray don’t leave me.” 

“But, my dear madam, I can’t stay here all day upon all fours. 
You must make an effort.” 

“T tell you I can’t; I scarcely dare to breathe—Good gracious !” 

Here a large stone, upon which one of her feet rested, gave way, and 
nearly carried away her would-be deliverer in its descent. The removal 
of this support made the poor lady’s position to the last degree pre- 
carious. She would have said her prayers, but such was her agony of 
mind, that she could not recall them to her recollection. 

“ Take hold of me,” she murmured, piteously ; “ take hold of me.” 

“My dear madam,” replied Mr. Aird—whose countenance, I am 
afraid, indicated much more amusement than anxiety—“if I do so, it 
must be by the leg.” 

“‘ By all means,” said the lady, eagerly—she felt that it was no time 
for false delicacy —“ take hold of it tight.” 

By this means, and following her preserver inch by inch, she accom- 
plished the descent in safety. 

“Upon my word, Mr. Aird,” she said, presently, as soon as she found 
her footing and her breath, “ I am greatly obliged to you.” 

“T assure you, madam,” he replied, with a bow, “that it gave me 
much pleasure to assist you.” 

“‘ And only to think,” she cried, “that I should have incurred this 
peril on an errand of mercy !” 

“That indeed seems very surprising,” returned her deliverer, gravely. 

“Yes; I came to seek you—and your dear boy.” Here, in looking 
solemnly upwards to give evidence of her sincerity, she caught sight of 
the cliff. “Good gracious!” she exclaimed ; “how am I ever to get up 
again ?” 

“We will see to that afterwards,” said Mr. Aird, drily. “ First 
accomplish the errand of mercy.” 

“ Well; it’s about poor Mr. Josceline and his daughter. I have just 
made their acquaintance, and a more interesting couple you cannot 


imagine,” 
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“Indeed!” answered Mr. Aird, in a tone which unmistakably con- 
veyed, “They don’t interest me in the least.” 

“Poor Mr. Josceline is a great invalid, Mr. Aird, like yourself.” 

“Who told you I was a great invalid, ma’am?” inquired the old 
Indian, sharply. 

As a matter of fact Mrs. Armytage had gathered from one of the 
hotel servants that Mr. Aird was occasionally subject to great pain, and 
had jumped,to the conclusion, which, indeed, was a correct one, that he 
was the victim of some chronic complaint. 

“‘ Nobody told me,” she cried ; “ but I gathered from the expression 
of your face that you were a sufferer. If it is not so, I am delighted to 
hear it. I am sure you will not feel less for those who do suffer. Mr. 
Josceline is a martyr to rheumatism of the heart.” 

“He must be a very communicative individual, madam, to have told 
you all that on so short an acquaintance.” 

“On the contrary ; he is a reserved man, but one who can appreciate 
and reciprocate genuine sympathy. He and his daughter wish to come 
to the table d’héte this afternoon ; but their places will be next the door, 
and he is afraid of the draught. He did not tell me so, you will under- 
stand, but I gathered it. Now it struck me that you would not mind 
letting them have your seats—which are quite sheltered—and moving 
down a couple of places.” 

“My dear madam, I have not the least objection to your new 
friends sitting on my side of the table, but why should they not sit below 
instead of above us?” 

“T thought of that of course; that would be the proper course ; but 
that would separate your dear boy from his friend Mr. Vernon. And if 
they went below him there would be the draught again.” 

“Don’t send away Mr. Vernon, papa,” pleaded little Davey. “I 
love Mr. Vernon.” 

“That's just what I thought,” observed Mrs. Armytage ; “I said to 
myself, ‘ There’s little Davey and his friend to be considered.’ ” 

“T am obliged to you, madam,” said Mr. Aird, his natural astute- 
ness failing him for once in view of this proof of solicitude for his 
offspring. “You may tell Mr. Josceline that he may have my place 
with pleasure.” 

“That is only what I expected of you,” exclaimed Mrs. Armytage, 
not, however, without some secret exultation at the success of her diplo- 
macy. “I was sure you would be glad to oblige a gentleman of Mr. 
Josceline’s quality. Now, if I could only get up that cliff.” 

This aspiration had preoccupied her mind, or she would never have 
expressed her satisfaction in terms so injudicious, which aroused, if not 
her companion’s suspicions, at least his prejudices. He had reigned 
supreme for too many years as Chief Commissioner at Bundeleumbad to 
admit the pretensions of any British Brahmin, and thought himself as 
much a person of quality as this sprig of nobility. 
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“T dragged you down, madam,” he observed, coldly ; “ but I honestly 
tell you that I am quite unequal to the task of dragging you up.” 

“Pray don’t say that, Mr. Aird,” pleaded the lady. Time was 
getting on, and the idea of being late at the ¢able d’hdte on a supreme 
occasion presented itself to her in colours of eclipse. “I could not 
attempt such a thing, alone.” 

“‘ Nevertheless, when the tide comes up, in about half an hour,” said 
the other, looking at his watch, “I think you will make an effort. 
Davey, my boy, you and I must be going.” 

“You would never desert a female in distress,” exclaimed the unfor- 
tunate lady. 

“Of course not, my dear madam; I’ll send a boat round from the 
village. The Professor will come for you himself, no doubt. I'll tell 
Mrs. Trant about the change of places, and ask her to keep an entrée 
warm for you.” 

Hand in hand with the child, he had already ascended the cliff 
beyond her reach, or it is certain she would have clung to him like an 
octopus. As it was, this melancholy result of her diplomacy, at the 
very moment, too, of its seeming triumph, was too much for her endu- 
rance ; she plumped down on the sand, with her back to the foe, and 
fairly burst into tears of vexation. 


CHAPTER VII. 


WHEN THE Cat's AWAY. 


I am afraid Mr. Aird did not increase his ordinary rate of speed when 
returning to the hotel. Little Davey and he had always plenty to talk 
about in the colours of the sea and sky, the grotesque formation of cliff 
and rocks, and all the wonders of the shore. Once the child inquired, 
but with more curiosity than apprehension, “The tide won’t come up 
and drown Mrs. Armytage, will it, papa?” but on being assured that it 
would not, the topic was dismissed as one of inferior interest. Before 
they reached home, however, they met the Professor himself, returning 
from a scientific expedition, with his butterfly net and a tin case slung 
round his neck such as Gargantua might have used for his sandwiches. 

On hearing that Mrs. Armytage was a prisoner in Wychett Cove he 
expressed a mild surprise. ‘“ There is nothing to be gathered there but 
samphire ; the painted lady hardly ever visits it, and is difficult to catch 
on the sand. What on earth took her there, I wonder ?” 

Mr. Aird shrugged his shoulders. ‘“ Perhaps she went to bathe, and, 
finding us on the shore, didn’t like to mention it. She begged me to tell 
you she wished a boat sent for her.” 

“ Dear me,” said the Professor, “that reminds me; I have found a 
curious specimen of the oar-heetle. We are told, Davey, we might learn 
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of the little nautilus how to sail; we could also learn of the oar-beetle 
how to row.” 

He sat down, opened his case, and began to lecture. Davey was 
entranced with the specimen, and that was enough for Mr. Aird. Never 
had professor a more attentive audience. Presently, upon the summer 
air was borne the sound of a distant gong. 

“ That’s the half-hour bell for the table d’héte!” exclaimed Mr. Aird. 
“ Why, my dear sir, you have quite forgotten Mrs. Armytage.” 

“ Not at all, not at all,” said the Professor, with a last fond look at 
his entomological treasures ere he closed the box. “ Let me see, what 
was it you said she wanted? Yes; I remember—a boat.” 

He moved pensively towards the village to procure the article, while 
Mr. Aird repaired to Mrs. Trant’s parlour to give notice of the new 
arrangements at table. 

The astonishment of the Joscelines was considerable when the neat- 
handed Pheebe appeared in their apartment and informed them, with 
Mr. Aird’s compliments, that he had much pleasure in giving up his 
seats that Mr. Josceline and his daughter might be out of the draught. 

‘There must be some mistake,” said Ella. 

‘Not at all, miss,” said Phebe. “ Mr. Aird understood from Mrs. 
Armytage that your papa had the rheumaties.” 

“ Quite right,” interposed Mr. Josceline, blandly. “Say we are deeply 
obliged to him. By the bye, where are the seats ?” 

At the head of the table, sir, next to Mrs. Armytage herself.” 

“ T thought so,” murmured Mr. Josceline; then, when the girl had 
left the room, “ The fact is, my dear Ella, our friend Mrs. Armytage is 
Metternich, Talleyrand, and Machiavelli all rolled into one. But some 
little rift has taken place in the lute of her diplomacy. However, it is 
very kind of this Mr. Aird.” 

Ella thought so also, but felt no little surprise that her father should 
have expressed such a sense of a stranger’s civility ; for, though his good 
manners forbade his showing any pride in the ordinary sense of the 
word, he was by nature somewhat exclusive, and rarely welcomed atten- 
tions which he had not encouraged. On this occasion, however, when 
Mr. Josceline took his seat at table, he was not only gracious in his per- 
sonal acknowledgment of Mr. Aird’s kindness, but so cordial that that 
gentleman was unable to maintain his determined attitude of frigid 
politeness : it melted before Mr. Josceline’s courtesy, and fairly gave way 
before the smile which accompanied Ella’s introduction to him. 

When Mr. Josceline said, “I am afraid our good friend Mrs. Army- 
tage somewhat exaggerated my little ailment,” his look and tone so fully 
conveyed he understood that lady, that Mr. Aird was drawn towards 
him still more nearly; and when Ella had taken friendly notice of little 
Davey—which was as natural for her to do as for a duck to take to the 
water—the father’s heart was won. 

In the meanwhile, the two new arrivals were the centre of general 
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attraction—a circumstance which, though well perceived by the one, was 
unobserved by the other, and caused Mrs. Percival-Lott to remark to 
her husband in a whisper that a little shyness in a young girl was in her 
opinion more becoming than an artificial confidence. The sensation they 
produced, however, was not a little counteracted by that excited by the 
absence of Mrs, Armytage, whose vacant chair at the head of the table 
rivalled in interest, in Mrs. Jennynge’s eyes, that of Banquo’s in 
Macbeth. Was her rival there, or was she not there? she could 
searcely tell; but a feeling of enfranchisement gradually gathered 
strength within her. : 

It was not until the soup was removed, that Mr. Aird looked across 
the table, and inquired of the Professor whether he had despatched the 
boat for Mrs. Armytage. 

“The boat?” returned the Professor, who as usual was immersed in 
scientific speculation—“ oh, yes, I did! but, the wind and tide being both 
against it, the man said it would take time,” 

“ But, my good sir,” observed Mr. Vernon, who had learnt the state 
of affairs from his little neighbour, “it is almost high tide. Will not 
your wife be in some danger ?” 

“Our neap tides,” returned the Professor, philosophically, “ unless 
the wind is exceptionally high, do not rise on this part of the coast much 
beyond five feet.” 

It occurred to the company that as Mrs. Armytage also was cer- 
tainly not much “ beyond five feet,” she might suffer considerable incon- 
venience even from a neap tide, but it seemed cruel to disturb such 
equanimity. Nevertheless, a touch of sympathy was not altogether 
wanting. 

“T have ordered one of the entrées to be kept warm and brought in 
for her,” observed Mr. Aird, “as soon as she makes her appearance.” 

“You are very good,” said the Professor, looking ruefully at his 
champagne, to which he had helped himself much more liberally than 
circumstances had generally permitted him to do; “but I think, after 
so trying an adventure, she had better dine quietly in her own apart- 
ment.” 

“ Much better,” assented Mrs. Jennynge, confidently. “If she has got 
wet, indeed, I should recommend her going to bed immediately, with a 
hot bottle to her feet, and a mustard plaster over her chest.” 

“That sounds very sensible,” agreed the Professor. 

“T am told,” said Mr. Aird, gravely, “that the only sure method of 
avoiding the possible effects of a severe cold is to keep one’s room, thereby 
maintaining an equable temperature, for several days.” 

“There’s nothing more in accordance with the rules of science,” as- 
sented the Professor, drily ; “ but there is occasionally a difficulty with 
the patient.” 

“ But a husband should use his authority,” remarked Mrs. Jennynge. 

“You must remember, my dear madam,” whispered the Professor, 
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slily, as he emptied the last dregs of the champagne bottle, “that you 
are a widow.” 

“ Indeed, sir, I can never forget it,” she answered, with a sentimental 
sigh. “ By the bye, Mr. Felspar, we have not had the pleasure of seeing 
you this morning.” 

Mr. Felspar was employed ona work of art for Mrs. Jennynge, which, 
though of a melancholy nature, had its compensations for her: he was 
painting a picture of her late husband, from photographs and other data 
with which she was constantly supplying him in the way of traits and 
recollections; and though, as she observed, “ it reopened the floodgates of 
memory,” it also gave her the opportunity of “ gushing” to her heart’s 
content, and also of patronising the artist. 

‘The weather was so beautiful that I could not resist doing a little 
out-of-door work this morning; but you will see me to-morrow,” said 
Mr. Felspar. 

Mrs. Jennynge shook her head in a manner that reprobated out-of- 
door work as compared with that of making illustrations from the tomb ; 
and Mr. Vernon observed, “Since the weather has set in so fine, by the 
way, how about our picnic?” 

The project had long been a topic of general conversation at the 
Ultramarine, but hitherto a continuance of wet weather had _pre- 
vented its accomplishment ; moreover, the idea, though emanating from 
Vernon, had, as usual, been seized upon and made use of as her own by 
Mrs. Armytage, which alone sufficed, in the eyes of some of the party, to 
make it unpopular. Now, however, that that lady was absent, and a 
ray of hope began to twinkle that she might be shut up with an attack 
of bronchitis, or at least catarrh, for some days, the proposal was received 
with favour. 

“‘T doat upon picnics,” observed Miss Jennynge, “and so does 
mamma.” 

“Tt seems to me, my dear,” remarked that lady, whose courage was 
growing with every moment of her enemy’s absence, “that we are not 
quite in the same position as we were when we last discussed that 
subject.” 

“Hear! hear!” said Mr. Percival-Lott softly ; partly to encourage 
the speaker, and partly to express sympathy with the feelings which he 
imagined to be actuating her. 

“ When the cat’s away,” whispered Mr. Wallace to his wife, “the 
mice will play. That’s what the old lady means.” 

Mrs. Wallace laughed as she always did at her husband’s jokes; an 
excellent thing in any wife, and certainly not more than may be fairly 
expected when, as in this case, the husband makes but one joke a year 
or so ; but her little outburst of hilarity, as it happened, was most unfor- 
tunate. 

“TI was about to say,” continued Mrs. Jennynge, gravely, “when 
interrupted by that, I must say, somewhat misplaced laughter, that we 
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were not quite in the same position when the subject of the picnic was 
first mooted, by reason of an addition—I am sure a most welcome ad- 
dition—-to our little party.” 

“Tf you are so good as to allude to myself and daughter, madam,” 
said Mr. Josceline, as Mrs. Jennynge gravely inclined her head in his 
direction, to give point to her remark, “I am sure we shall be only too 
happy to fall into any scheme for the general amusement.” 

“Then, Mr. Aird,” said Mrs. Jennynge, whose style, it will be seen, 
had borrowed something of the majesty of her absent rival, “ what do 
you think of a picnic on the Danecliff—we can’t take advantage too 
quickly of this magnificent sunshine—say to-morrow 1” 

“My dear madam, if you ask me what I think of a picnic,” returned 
the ex-Commissioner stiffly—for the patronage which even from Mrs, 
Armytage was unpalatable to him was from Mrs. Jennynge intolerable— 
“T can only say that I detest it; I believe it to be an invention of the 
doctors to promote diseases of the lungs and liver.” 

Before any one could combat this amazing dogma, “ What do you 
think of a picnic, Davey ?” inquired Mr. Vernon of his young friend. 

“ Tf it’s dining in the open air,” replied the little fellow, cautiously, 
“T should like it dearly. We could sit in the trench of the Danecliff, 
papa dear, quite out of the wind.” 

“ Supposing the rash act has been determined upon, Mrs. Jennynge,” 
pursued Mr. Aird, with a transparent pretence of having paid no atten- 
tion to the opinion of his offspring, “I think the Danecliff will be as 
good a place as any for the commission of it. It’s close to home, so that 
we can get there and back again and have the whole thing over as soon 
as possible.” 

Under cover of this attractive picture of the promised treat, Ella had 
a hearty laugh at the sudden change of front assumed by her neighbour. 
“T don’t think papa is fond of you at all, Davey,” she said to the child, 
with a kind smile. 

“Oh, but he is, and so is Verney !” replied the little fellow, simply. 

‘“‘ Weare fond of him, Miss Josceline ; but I do assure you we do not 
spoil him,” observed the young gentleman thus alluded to. “We are sup- 
posed to. have discovered the happy medium between spoiling and in- 
dulging.” 

“Mr. Vernon does spoil the boy,” said Mr. Aird, delighted with this 
notice of his favourite ; “it is all I can do, Miss Josceline, by reproof 
and—and—-severities, to counteract it.” 

The notion of severities, as practised on little Davey by his parent, 
tickled his two listeners very much, and caused them to interchange 
laughing looks, to which Mr. Felspar contributed his quota. 

“ [ am glad, Aird,” he remarked, “ that somebody has at last had the 
courage to hint to you what a wicked boy Davey is growing up.” 

“ But I never said that, indeed,” protested Ella. 

“ My dear young lady, it is never worth while to notice what Mr. 
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Felspar says,” observed Mr. Aird, with gravity. “ But, especially, don’t 
you listen to him if he proposes to paint you.” 

Ella blushed a little, becomingly and not confusedly, for the old 
Indian’s tone was too good-natured to cause her any real embarrassment. 
She found herself getting on with her new neighbours much more agree- 
ably than she had anticipated ; while Mr. Josceline, on his part, had made 
a conquest, by quite other means, of Mrs. Jennynge and her daughter. 
If Mrs. Armytage had been present, and, as it were, in possession of him, 
they would, perhaps, have been inclined to be antagonistic, and given him 
some trouble; but, as it was, his easy manners (which they afterwards 
spoke of as his “ affability ”) and dexterously manifested desire to please 
—combined, of course, with the recurring recollection that he was own 
brother to the Earl of Boroughby—caused them to fall easy victims. 
Next to natural gaiety and good manners (which are a rarity indeed) - 
the art of assuming them is invaluable, and Mr. Josceline possessed it in 
perfection. When he ordered a pint of her favourite wine for himself, 
because he said a lady’s opinion upon hock was incontestable by reason of 
the delicacy of her taste, Mrs. Jennynge experienced a fanatical impulse, 
difficult to repress, to tell him to order a gallon at her own expense. 
Nay, on the wine question, he even contrived to get counsel’s opinion 
from Mr. Wallace and Mr. Percival-Lott (who knew one hock from 
another rather less than if it had been the hock of a horse), and, in short, 
so ingratiated himself with the whole party that it seemed a wonder to 
them how the tabde @’héte could have ever got on without him. 

It was when, thanks to him (for it had never been so before), con- 
versation was becoming general, and little jets of laughter were being 
indulged in on all sides, that a loud tap was suddenly heard at the bay 
window. It was as though twelve o’clock had struck, and all Cinderella’s 
footmen and horses had become rats and mice. Every one at least iu a 
moment was as still as a mouse ; for there stood Mrs. Armytage with her 
nose flattened against the pane, her eyes flashing fire, and her fingers 
beckoning to her husband with unmistakable vehemence. 

“T think I had better go,” said the Professor, rising, as the terrible 
vision vanished in the direction of the front door. ‘ Why, the man said 
she couldn’t be back for an hour and a half! I think she must have 
climbed up the cliff after all!” 

No one had a doubt of it who had caught sight of Mrs. Armytage’s 
gloves and attire, which exhibited undoubted signs of a prolonged pilgrim- 
age upon hands and knees. 

“Poor thing! Shall I go and see what I can do for her, papa?” 
whispered Ella, compassionately. 

Mr. Josceline shook his head decisively. He knew that what would 
do Mrs. Armytage more good than anything just then was to speak her 
mind to the Professor. 

‘She seems to have had a bit of a scramble,” observed Mrs. Jennynge, 


it must be owned in no very pathetic tones. 
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“JT am sure I should not like to have got up those cliffs,” exclaimed 
her daughter ; and indeed, with her high heels, her tight dress, and her 
waggling train, it would have been a feat worthy of record. 

“T am very sorry for her—exceedingly sorry,” continued Mrs. 
Jennynge; “ but, except for anxiety on her account, I must say we have 
had a very pleasant dinner.” 

“Yes; but there’s one thing,” observed Mrs. Wallace, “ which has 
made me miserable all the time. "We have been thirteen at table, and 
therefore, you know, one of us is sure to die before the year is out.” 

“Oh, how horrid!” exclaimed Mrs. Percival-Lott, with a becoming 
shudder. ‘“ How can you talk of such things ?” 

“JTt’s never done in the best society,” murmured Mrs. Jennynge, 
looking to Mr. Josceline for corroboration. She was the oldest person 
present, and naturally deemed the remark personal as well as objec- 
tionable. 

“It is a superstition, foolish enough [in itself,” remarked Felspar, 
“and yet, as it happens, borne out by facts. The actuaries tell us that 
the probability is that one person out of thirteen will really ‘join the 
majority ’ in twelve months.” 

“Ts that true?” whispered Mr. Aird anxiously to Vernon, and with 
an involuntary glance at the boy beside him. 

“Yes, quite true—of adults. It would not be so of a party of young 
people, of course.” j 

As the ladies rose to go, Mr. Aird uttered a sigh of relief which 

might have been mistaken for an incivility. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Two MeEtuHops oF PLEASING. 


By desire of her father, Ella repaired after dinner to the ladies’ drawing- 
room, instead of returning, as she would have preferred, to their own 
sitting-room ; he was confident that the more they knew of her, the 
more she would be liked by her own sex (or at least by the best of 
them), and he did not wish them to compromise themselves by express- 
ing in her absence an opinion which, on a short acquaintance, might fall 
short of her merits. As a man of the world he was well aware that, when 
a new arrival comes under discussion in any community, the general 
tendency is to criticise rather than to commend ; and for the same reason 
he himself repaired with the gentlemen to the billiard-room. He would 
have pressed the matter on Ella still more earnestly had it been neces- 
sary, had he been aware of the advantage she possessed on that par- 
ticular evening, in the absence of Mrs. Armytage, whose patronage would 
have told sorely against her with the rest. The attempts made by Mrs. 
Jennynge to place Ella under her own protection were feeble (because of 
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the respect of that lady for her young friend’s exalted rank), and easily 
put aside; and though Miss Jennynge’s civility was a little overwhelm- 
ing, she submitted to it with good-natured grace. If Mrs. Percival-Lott 
was a little stately, something must be excused to a bride (for such she 
really was) on the first occasion she had enjoyed of lording it over an 
unmarried girl of about her own age. Her husband (cunning fellow) 
had expressed his opinion to her that Miss Josceline did not bear close 
inspection—he had certainly stared enough at her at dinner to justify 
him for giving judgment on that point—and Mrs. Lott, while quite 
agreeing with him, had, therefore, become mollified in respect to that 
young lady. 

As for Mrs. Wallace, Ella’s cheerful smile and pleasant manner, so 
very different from that with which the other ladies treated her, at once 
won her simple heart. When the tea was handed round, Ella praised 
the cream, which indeed was very different at the Ultramarine to hotel 
cream in general. 

“ Tt is like Devonshire cream,” she said. 

“Lor, my dear, that shows you have never been in Devonshire !” 
cried the farmer’s wife. “I should like you to taste our cream at 
Foracre Farm.” Whereupon Ella said she should like to have the 
opportunity, and Mrs. Wallace rejoined she would be “ kindly welcome.” 
It was not a very brilliant reply, but it had the merit of genuineness— 
in which brilliant replies are sometimes wanting—for it was plain she 





meant it. 

There was a piano in the room, at which each of the young ladies sat 
down in turn, on Mrs. Jennynge’s invitation. Her daughter sang an 
Italian song, which, however attractive to a trained ear, was a little 
bewildering in its ‘alarms and excursions,” and which, requiring a very 
open mouth, and an exertion of the lungs that brought all the blood to 
the face, did not add to her personal beauty ; the suspected bride warbled 
about a rover of the sea, to whom it would appear she had been wildly 
attached before she met with Mr. Lott; and Ella sang that simple but 
touching ditty “ The Land of the Leal.” 

“‘ Now that’s what J call singing!” observed Mrs. Wallace, wiping 
her eyes, which had been shedding a rain of quiet tears throughout this 
performance—* I’m wearin’ awa’, John, like snow when it’s thaw, John ; 
that’s just what our poor Jeannie did.” 

“Was that your daughter ?” inquired Ella, tenderly. 

“No, my dear; she was my niece. God did not bless me with a 
daughter, but He lent me one who loved me as dearly as though she had 
been, though she was but my niece by marriage ; then He thought fit to 
take her from me. His will be done. She was not unlike yourself, my 
dear, but older; perhaps half-way between you and Miss Jennynge 
yonder.” 

“ Really, Mrs. Wallace,” exclaimed the young lady alluded to, “I 
wish you would find some other topic to talk about besides death! You 
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* have already made everybody uncomfortable once before this evening, by 


your reference to our being thirteen at table.” 

“ T’m very sorry,” said Mrs. Wallace, humbly ; “ but it’s a belief in 
Devonshire that when thirteen. . 

“Then keep it for Devonshire,” interrupted Miss Jennynge, sharply ; 
“one comes to an hotel to enjoy oneself, madam, not to be preached at.” 

“ That’s very true,” returned Mrs. Wallace, “and I ask your pardon 
for speaking just now from a full heart. To young people like your- 
self it must have sounded out of tune, as you said of the pianner ; 
whereas your good mother and me, who are growing near our latter 
ends——” , 

“Do you paint, Miss Josceline, as well as sing?” interrupted Mrs, 
Jennynge, with abruptness, and turning very red. 

“T doa little; I am very fond of it.” 

“ Ah, you're a judge of paintings, no doubt ; then you must come to 
our room to-morrow, and see my daughter’s sketches.” 

“Oh, they are nothing,” said Miss Jennynge, carelessly ; “ they are 
merely records of our travels on the Continent.” 

“That is not the opinion of some good judges, my dear Anastasia,” 
continued her mother, in mild remonstrance. “I also have some records 
of another kind, Miss Josceline, to show you,” she added, pathetically ; 
“shall we say eleven o'clock? In the afternoon, you know, there vill 
be the picnic.” 

“T am sure I shall be very happy,” said Ella; which I am afraid was 
very far from being the truth. She had one of those natures eminently 
unphilosophic, which prompts their possessor to give others pleasure at 
any sacrifice of herself, and it should be added that she generally 
achieved her object. 

Her father was cast in a very different mould; yet he, too, on the 
whole, may be said to have made it his business to increase the sum 
of human happiness. He was thought to be “the best company in the 
world” by very many persons of his own sex who were supposed to be 
judges in such a matter; and with ladies he had been at least equally 
popular. Advancing years, however, and indifferent health had, without 
dulling his natural gaiety, made the exhibition of it more difficult, since 
it was now necessary to conceal from others his private sense of effort ; 
and especially was this the case when, as in the present instance, the 
society it was his mission to captivate was not to his taste. The atmo- 
sphere of a public billiard-room was, indeed, to the last degree unfavour- 
able to such talents as those possessed by Mr. Josceline, and it was quite 
marvellous, under the circumstances, how they contrived to flourish : it 
resembled the success achieved in some East-end window-garden society, 
where a tea rose, with quite an unexpected felicity of association, is 
made to blossom in a milk-jug. 

Mr, Josceline could play billiards of course—he could play anything, 
from quadrille to American bowls, that men of fashion did play—not 
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that he liked games, but because not to know them is sometimes a 
serious social disadvantage ; but he was not a first-rate performer with 
the cue. It does not make a man popular to be so, because he is always 
beating people with it ; his hand, too, is against every man’s—not as at 
whist, where he has at least a partner to share his good fortune. At 
pool, indeed, which was the game proposed to be played on the present 
occasion, there is no easier method of winning the suffrages of one’s fellow- 
creatures than to play indifferently ; but Mr. Josceline scorned a triumph 
so ignoble, and, moreover, it had of late become a principle with him 
never—unless something of importance was to be gained by it—to part 
with ready money. He could have held his own, had he eared to do so, 
with Mr. Felspar and Mr. Vernon; but not with Mr. Percival-Lott, 
who, like some doughty knight of old who had made a vow always to 
wear his visor down, made up for his silence in bower and hall by his 
dexterity with the cue, and took life after life with as much sang-froid as 
a crusader slaying Pagans ; with this great advantage over his prototype, 
that he also pocketed their ransoms. 

It was no pleasure to Mr. Josceline, as it was certainly no profit, to 
contend with this young gentleman; and after he had lost a few six- 
pennies with a gayer air than some others wear in winning them, he 
put by his cue, on plea of fatigue, and watched the players from the 
sofa. The Professor was still closeted with his wife, and Mr. Aird, as 
usual, before smoking his cheroot, had gone to superintend little Davey’s 
sleeping arrangements ; so Mr. Josceline was left alone with the three 
young gentlemen. Under such circumstances, some men of mature 
years, who have a reputation for talk, recommend themselves to their 
company by attempting the réle of Falstaff and succeeding in that of 
Silenus; but Mr. Josceline never stooped so low even to conquer. He 
told them anecdotes of the game, as though the literature of billiards 
had been his study, interspersed with such lively reminiscences of his 
own, of bets and wagers, as made Vernon and Felspar shake with 
laughter, and caused Mr. Percival-Lott to pause on his stroke—as the 
poet’s song arrested the wild swan—ere he dropped his adversary into 
the pocket. When Mr. Aird appeared, Mr. Josceline’s tactics altogether 
altered. He became a patient listener, with a feverish desire to hear 
the truth about our Indian Empire, and even accepted from the ex- 
commissioner one of its native productions, in the shape of a cheroot, 
which he would as soon have thought of smoking as of eating. “If you 
will allow me,” he said, “I will put this in my cigarette case as a bonne 
bouche.” 

The whole case of the cartridges, the chupatties, and the other causes 
of the mutiny were gone into by Mr. Aird, at a length that probably 
made his companion think, with Artemus Ward, that “ Indians is pison 
wherever found ;” but his apparent interest never flagged. Nay, like 
some noble savage at the stake, he himself suggested fresh implements of 
torture to his persecutor, 
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“Do you think the Sepoys may be really trusted now?” he 
inquired. 

“No, sir: I will tell you what occurred six months ago, to my own 
personal knowledge. I was engaged to dine with the 123rd, at Dustybad. 
By the merest accident one of the officers chanced to glance into the 
cocking-tent, and this is what he saw. There was a joint roasting for 
the mess dinner, and half-a-dozen of the officers’ servants were standing 
round it, spitting on it. That is their way of showing contempt; and as 
they couldn’t spit on us, they did it by deputy. These same Sepoys, 
looking as if butter wouldn’t melt in their mouths even in that climate, 
waited at dinner, each standing behind his master’s chair. When the 
mutton was brought up, each officer rose and produced a revolver. The 
colonel made a neat little speech, inviting the men to take their places 
at the table, or, as the other alternative, to have their brains blown out. 
As he was a very determined man, they accepted his hospitality ; 
though, after what had happened to the joint in the kitchen, it involved 
the loss of caste to every one of them. One has heard of “eating the 
leek,” but that is nothing in comparison with that meal of the Sepoys at 
Dustybad ; it would have taken all Mr. Felspar’s art to depict their 
countenances. The anecdote is trivial; but it is a fact, and I think a 
significant one as regards the adhesion of the Sepoys to the British ‘ raj.’” 

“ A more striking illustration of the social and political situation,” 
said Mr. Josceline, gravely, “I never heard. It is a volume of history 
in itself ;” and he rose from his seat with a murmur about the necessity 
of his keeping early hours, but in reality to prevent the issue of a second 
volume. To him, to listen to a man expounding a theory, was as bad as 
though he were detailing a grievance ; it gave him a positive mental 
torture of which more phlegmatic natures have no experience, and in his 
present state of ill-health the pangs of boredom were felt. more severely 
than usual. It must certainly, therefore, have been for some weighty 
reason that Mr. Josceline bad been so patient under the flow of eloquence 
of the commissioner of Dustybad, and had even, as it were, pulled the 
string of the shower-bath with his own dainty hand. 


CHAPTER IX, 


Mrs. AND Miss JENNYNGE. 


Ir is a trite observation that petty things make up the sum of our lives, 
and that if the effect of them is, on the whole, agreeable, one or two great 
misfortunes can be borne per contra with comparative philosophy. It is 
not, however, so well understood how the indulgence in certain tastes, and 
even in certain amusements, will cause them in time to assume immense 
proportions in our own minds, so that, providing these are left to us, the 
weightier matters of the Law—and, alas ! even the Gospel—sink into com- 
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parative insignificance. Among the male sex, the pursuit of what men 
call gallantry, and moralists by another name, is a striking instance of this, 
and is by no means confined to the frivolous and idle; while the game of 
whist is, for others, equally attractive. Metternich, though he applied 
himself to that amusement late in life, became so absorbed in it that even 
politics were neglected for it ; and it ison record that several hundred per- 
sons were put to death (it was in Hungary, or some out-of-the-way place, 
so that no great stir was made about it) through an express messenger 
being detained for some hours in his ante-room, while he was just playing 
that last rubber which possesses such elastic attributes, and has kept 
many a better man up to the small hours, who otherwise makes it a prin- 
ciple to be in bed by ten o’clock. 

What is rather curious, women, who are accused of frittering away 
their time on little things, rarely exhibit such complete devotion to 
trifles; their tastes, as the poet tells us are their passions, compared 
with ours, are “as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine.” 
Nevertheless, some ladies have hobbies which they ride (sideways of 
course) with considerable persistence. Mrs. Jennynge’s hobby was a sort 
of hearse-horse, for it consisted in a devotion to the memory of her 
late second husband. Some suggested that this arose from the con- 
sciousness that a balance of affection was still due to him, since while 
he was alive she had not overwhelmed him with demonstrations of it ; 
but the more charitable refused to countenance this scandal. Mr. 
Nathaniel Jennynge, who was much her senior, had, they said, entertained 
a prejudice against third marriages, and it was confidently expected 
that he would make a material protest against them in his will ; whereas 
he had omitted to do so, and it was, they said, out of gratitude to him 
for his forbearance that his widow burnt incense to his manes. 

Miss Anastasia, who had been left more dependent upon her mother 
than she wished people to know, was not very enthusiastic in these pious 
observances, though she had her reasons for a show of respect for them ; 
but you could not know Mrs. Jennynge long without hearing a good deal 
more of her dear departed—* not lost,” she said, “but gone before ”— 
than, as a stranger to that good man, you were likely to want. 

It was, of course, with no apprehensions of this nature, but still with 
no pleasurable expectations, that Ella repaired next morning at the time 
appointed to Mrs. Jennynge’s apartment. She had not taken very kindly 
either to that lady or her daughter, but she always kept her word; and, 
moreover, not a little to her surprise, her father had expressed satisfaction 
at the invitation. 

“ Mrs. Jennynge evidently wishes to make friends, my dear, and young 
peopi2 should never refuse the hand of welcome.” 

The last sentence, which certainly did not resemble Mr. Josceline’s 
style, he had opportunely discovered in that stray volume of the Mirror 
for 1816 among “ the maxims and sentiments,” though he did not think 
it worth while to acknowledge his indebtedness, 
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Mrs. Jennynge and her daughter were in what the former would have 
called en grande tenue—attired with an elegance appropriate to a visit from 
the granddaughter of the Earl of Boroughby—while their apartment was 
arranged with a studied carelessness which would, no doubt, have re- 
minded her of the “interiors ” at Boroughby Park, only she had never 
chanced to see them. There was an assemblage of nearly twenty splen- 
didly bound volumes on the book-shelf, with a French dictionary hidden 
behind them, to which Mrs. Jennynge by no means intended to allude 
when she said that “she never moved without her library.” On one table 
was every description of painting materials that the wiliness of the dealer 
in art could suggest ; and on the other the most elaborate arrangement for 
the manufacture of artificial flowers in wax, for which the elder lady was 
wont to say with modesty, but some anomalousness of expression, that 
she had some little “ natural gift.” Asa matter of fact she spent half 
her time about it, and placed her friends in much embarrassment from 
their inability to guess without assistance what object of nature she was 
engaged in imitating. Fortunately, the variety was limited, since she 
only affected flowers of a hue that typified her forlorn condition. On the 
present occasion she was evolving violets, which did not admit of much 
confusion with their floral rivals. ‘I cannot lay them ‘ fresh and fresh,’ 
she said (a phrase which had an unfortunate resemblance to the ‘hot 
and hot’ of the cheap restaurateur) upon his grave, my dear Miss Josceline ; 
but I produce them, as you see, in fac-simile, as a chaplet for his marble 
brow.” 

“She is speaking of papa,” observed Anastasia, in frigid explanation. 

“Qh, indeed!” said Ella. It was nota very sympathetic reply, but 
then she had hardly recovered from the impression at first produced upon 
her mind that Mrs. Jennynge was insane. 

“T venture to think they have some vraisemblance,” resumed the 
mourner, critically ; “ and they have this advantage over the violet of our 
fields, that they do not fade and perish as, alas! those whom we love are 
wont to do, unless you put them to the fire.” 

The last remark, of course, referred to the wax violets and not to the 
deceased, who, it is to be hoped, was not being exposed to such a crucial 
test. “ I am doing some amaranths for his dear birthday,” she continued, 
pathetically ; “you know the amaranth, of course?” 

It was most fortunate that Mrs. Jennynge here reproduced a specimen 
in wax of that most classical, and, as poor Ella had imagined, mythological 
flower, and thus enabled her visitor to conceal ignorance in admiration. 
“‘ These and a sprig of lavender are all the tributes fate has permitted me 
to pay to him.” 

These words, so far beyond her ordinary style, Mrs. Jennynge de- 
livered with a corresponding elevation of tone and manner; their effect 
upon her visitor was, however, naturally weakened by the fact that she 
knew nothing about the deceased. There was another circumstance 


which made any expression of sympathy a little difficult. Anastasia not 
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only took no part in the conversation, but obviously despised it. She 
stood gloomily regarding her two companions with her thumb in her 
mouth ; if you had taken it out and examined it, you would have found 
it, from constant suction, pale and flabby like the thumb of a washer- 
woman. Whenever she was annoyed, and especially, as on the present 
occasion, by her mother’s behaviour, she took to her thumb for comfort. 
It was an admirable safety-valve for her temper, since while she was suck- 
ing it she was compelled to be silent; but to a stranger its effect as a 
silent commentary upon a eulogy of the dead was, to say the least of it, 
incongruous. 

“ Behind this screen,” continued Mrs. Jennynge, pointing to a spacious 
enclosure of red baize used in winter time in the salle &@ manger to keep 
off the draught from the door, “are such memorials of dear Nathaniel as 
I am able to carry about with me. I do not show them to every one; 
but you, with your long line of noble ancestry, will know how to appre- 
ciate devotion to the departed.” 

She led the way behind the screen, and poor Ella followed ; a last 
glance at Anastasia revealed her frowning heavily, and sucking with such 
indignant vigour at her thumb that the action was audible, like that of 
an air-pump. “ These are Nathaniel’s photographs ; they bear a likeness 
to him of course, but ah! what a difference to what he was in life! The 
cabinets are, it is thought, the best.” 

Even the cabinets, however, did not convey a very favourable impres- 
sion of the deceased Mr. Jennynge. Perhaps the sun had not been pro- 
pitious, but it had certainly portrayed a very commonplace individual— 
a short, pudgy man with a book in his hand, which, from the expression 
on his face, ought to have been a publican’s ledger; it was labelled 
“ Lyrics of the Heart.” However, it was quite clear that Mr. Nathaniel 
Jennynge had not known what to do with it, nor even how to hold it. 
The circumstances of his finding himself in a mossy cavern, with a foun- 
tain springing up in alarming proximity to his white waistcoat, had 
doubtless deprived him of his usual repose of manner, for he looked very 
ill at ease. In another and smaller picture he was represented as leaning 
on a broken column in what was meant to be an attitude of meditation ; 
but it was impossible to escape from the conviction that he had taken 
more than was good for him, and felt the need of external support. 

“T think I like the cabinet one best,” observed Ella, quietly. 

“ So most people say,” sighed Mrs. Jennynge ; “ but of course it does 
not satisfy me.” 

“ Of course not,” said poor Ella; thinking, indeed, that, if it did, Mrs. 
Jennynge must be very easily satisfied. ‘“ Photographs seldom give the 
characteristic expression.” 

“You are quite right, my dear Miss Josceline. That is the very 
reason why I have employed Mr. Felspar—quite regardless of expense— 
to paint me a picture of my Nathaniel. I have supplied him with all the 
materials, This is his head—don’t be afraid, my dear,” for Ella had 
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started in alarm at the object presented to her notice. ‘ It is only a cast 
taken after death. Perhaps you have never seen one before ?” 

It so happened that Ella had seen one; and that very circumstance 
had contributed to her apprehensions. The girls at her Clapham aca- 
demy had once been taken for a treat to Madame Tussaud’s exhibition, 
and the entertainment had very injudiciously included the Room of Hor- 
rors. It seemed to her that she was now looking at some duplicate spe- 
cimen of those homicidal heads. 

“ Tt is not pretty, of course,” admitted Mrs. Jennynge, “ but to the eye 
of an artist it is invaluable. What I say to Mr. Felspar is, ‘ Here are 
the photographs of my dear Nathaniel, and this is the original’—dear me, 
there is Mr. Felspar.” 

The door of the room was opened, and the artist’s voice was heard in- 
terchanging “‘ How d’ye doos” with Miss Anastasia. Ella seized the 
opportunity to escape, somewhat abruptly, from the screen and its 
memorials ; and perhaps the joy of enfranchisement gave to her acknow- 
ledgment of the artist’s polite greeting a little more warmth than it 
would otherwise have exhibited. At all events Mr. Felspar looked grate- 
ful for it, as he threw back his flowing hair by a quick movement of his 
head—an action as natural to him, when pleased, as it is to a dog to wag 
his tail. 

“T had no idea you had a visitor here, Mrs. Jennynge,” he said. 

“Yes; Miss Josceline was so good as to look in upon us. But that 
need not take up your time, you know,” she added, brusquely. ‘ You can 
go on with my picture just the same.” 

Anastasia’s thumb, which had been hurriedly withdrawn from her 
mouth to welcome the visitor, was within an ace of going in again at this 
remark ; while poor Ella felt hot all over. 

Mr. Felspar coloured a little (which was, after all, only professional), 
but his tone manifested no annoyance as he replied with a smile, “ As I 
work by the piece and not by the day, Mrs. Jennynge, if I waste my 
time it is not you who suffer from it. I see, by the way,” pointing to an 
unfinished drawing on the table, “that you, Miss Anastasia, have not 
been idle.” 

“Oh, it is nothing,” returned that young lady, carelessly. 

“ T have been trying one of those very headlands this morning, Miss 
Jennynge,” observed Ella, “ but I have not been nearly so successful. I 
am sure I could never manage the distances as you have done.” 

“Mr. Felspar shaded them off for me,” answered Anastasia, bluntly, 

“Indeed, I gave her but very little help,” put in the artist. “If I 
can be of any similar use to you, Miss Josceline, with these unpleasant 
distances, you are very welcome to my assistance.” 

“You are very kind; but I am quite a novice,” said Ella, “and it 
would be very wrong to encroach upon your time.” 

“Oh, we can spare him for an hour occasionally to you, Miss Josce- 
line,” remarked Mrs. Jennynge ; “ though I wouldn’t say so to everybody.” 
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Mr. Felspar laughed goodnaturedly, which put Ella at her ease ; 
otherwise she would have felt no little embarrassment, since she naturally 
imagined that when Mr. Felspar was not rescuing the deceased Mr. Jen- 
nynge’s features from oblivion, he was engaged professionally in giving 
lessons to Anastasia ; whereas what he did for her was quite gratuitous. 
At the same time it could hardly be called voluntary, since it was in re- 
sponse to a pretty broad hint of her mother’s: “A word of advice from 
you, Mr. Felspar, would be invaluable to my dear Anastasia.” Like 
many other very rich people, Mrs. Jennynge derived great gratification 
from getting anything for nothing. 

“ When you come to the picnic this afternoon,” continued Mr. Fel- 
spar, “I hope both you young ladies will bring your sketch-books. There 
are a great many ‘ objects of interest,’ as the guide-book calls them, to be 
seen from the Danecliff, by help of which we can improve the shining 
hour.” 

“ But would it not teach them something to see you at work now?” 
inquired Mrs. Jennynge, graciously ; “ they will be as quiet as mice, I am 
sure, so that you could give your attention just the same.” 

“‘ No, madam,” interrupted Mr. Felspar drily ; “ when I am engaged on 
anything of exceptional importance, I find it necessary to work by myself.” 
The tone in which he spoke admitted of no contradiction, else he had 
hitherto made no objection to Miss Anastasia and her mother being’ wit- 
nesses to his work. But, in the case of Miss Josceline, something made 
him unwilling to exhibit himself before her in the degrading occupation 
of “ pot-boiling ;” especially, too, as in delineating the late Mr. Nathaniel 
Jennynge he had to deviate a great deal from the strict line of truth (as 
exhibited in the human countenance), and, as regarded that of beauty, to 
borrow largely from his imagination. Indeed, he felt not a little un- 
comfortable, as it was, thus exposed in her presence to their hostess’s 
patronage, and after a little further talk he withdrew himself into the 
sanctuary formed by the red baize screen, into which he was followed by 
Mrs. Jennynge. 

“‘T am sorry,” said Anastasia, the moment her mother had disap- 
peared, “ that mamma should have gone on so to you about papa.” 

“ Tt is only natural ” began Ella in extenuation. 

“Tt is not natural,” interrupted the other, with hushed vehemence ; 
* of course I know what you really think about it—it is a monomania. 
She had a painted window to his memory in our last house with ‘ His 
spirit watches here’ upon it ; and now we have moved she has had it put 
up in our new home. His spirit can’t watch everywhere, you know ; it is 
really too ridiculous.” 

“Still, if it pleases your mother?” pleaded Ella. 

“Tt doesn’t please her,” broke in Anastasia, with irritation; “she 
only wishes other people to believe it does. And, of course, she doesn’t 
impose upon them for an instant. Mr. Felspar, for example, though 
he is as poor as a rat, is quite ashamed of having undertaken to paint a 
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picture from those horrible things.” She pointed to the screen with 
her thumb, and then thrust it in her mouth as though it were its natural 
sheath. 

It was curious, but very unpleasant, to see such a display of scorn 
and resentment in one to all appearance so artificial and devoid of human 
passion ; it reminded one of the scream of a peacock. 

“Ts Mr. Felspar a good artist?” inquired Ella, eager to change the 
conversation. 

“Yes; Mr. Vernon says ”—she hesitated a moment, then added, care- 
lessly, ‘‘ but then, to be sure, he is his friend—that he can do anything he 
chooses; there are some people who enjoy that sort of reputation, you 
know, who never do anything. He has a great name, however, for so 
young a man, in portrait painting. And, of course, his advice even about 
landscapes and things is worth having.” 

“ And is Mr. Vernon a painter too?” 

“Oh, dear, no ; he is an author ; he writes beautiful poetry and gets it 
published too—in the magazines. Did you not know that?” 

“‘T know scarcely anything,” said Ella modestly. “I have been shut 
up at school all my life, and we were not allowed to read the magazines. 
I shall be quite afraid of Mr. Vernon after what you have toldme. And 
now I think I must wish you good-bye, as papa may be wanting me.” 

“‘ But you are coming to the picnic, of course, and will bring your 
drawing materials, as you promised Mr. Felspar?” 

“Oh, I think I had rather not do that; I am quite ashamed of my 
poor efforts.” 

“ No matter ; Mr. Felspar will teach you to do better. We must all 
have a beginning, you know, and it will be such a pleasure to me to 
work with you.” 

“ You are very good, I am sure,” said Ella, gratefully ; and took her 
leave more favourably impressed with her new acquaintance than she had 
been a few minutes ago. 

Perhaps, however, it was not mere goodness that caused Miss Jen- 
nynge to be so pressing in her request that her new acquaintance should 
bring her drawing materials to the picnic; and I doubt whether she 
would have pressed it had she seen Ella’s sketch of the headland, which, 
apart from Mr. Felspar’s improving touches, was, in reality, considerably 
superior to her own. 

















